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Esquisse d’une typologie 


des adhésions au communisme 


Basée sur l’examen de la situation italienne 


par le 
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INTRODUCTION 


E BUT QUE JE ME PROPOSE D’ATTEINDRE PAR 
L cette étude n’est pas une description des 
tensions sociales qui ont favorise Pexpansion du 
Communisme dans un certain pays. Une telle étude, 
foncieérement inductive, pourrait étre trouvee pour 
Vitalie, dans un ouvrage') qui m’a demandé bien 
des années de recherches. II s’agit plutot d'une ten- 
tative de construire une hypothese générale de 
travail, qui permette une analyse en ptofondeur dans 
les pays industrialisés ou non. 7 
1) G. Braca, L/ Comunismo tra gli italiani, Bd, di Comunita, 
Milano 1956, 190 pages, 16 cartes. 


Second Chapitre — Les tensions dialectiques, 


synthése des deux Jo ae 4 
Troisieéme Chapitre — Les cadres sociaux de 
Pessomcouimuaistes geet... & > 6 


La diversité des situations structurelles italiennes 
est trés grande, allant de situations pré-industrielles 
4 des situations d’industrialisation trés poussée. II 
n’y a toutefois ni des situations primitives presen- 
tant une insuffisance des cadres intellectuels, ni des 
situations hyperindustrielles ou techniques de type 
améticain, ou le nombre des travailleurs tertiaires 
dépasse celui des travailleurs secondaires. La con- 
naissance indirecte que lauteur a de ces situations, 
ne peut suppléer qu’en partie a une connaissance 
qifecte. 

L’hypothése de travail que nous allons esquisset a 
donc besoin d’étre vérifiée dans les pays ayant une 
structure analogue a celle de quelques-unes des 
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structures italiennes, et, au besoin, d’étre méme 
cotrigée; mais elle doit subir de bien plus profondes 
revisions et élaborations, si nous voulons parvenit 
A une compréhension logique du phénomeéne du 
Communisme américain et canadien d’une part, et du 
Communisme asiatique et africain d’autre part. 


PREMIER CHAPITRE 


TENSIONS TRAUMATIQUES ET 
PARETIENNES 


Il faut tout d’abord faire une distinction fondamen- 
tale entre les tensions qui ont pour cause une in- 
suffisance de la forme sociale?) et celles qui trouvent 
leur source dans un désaccord entre matrice*) et 
forme sociales. 

Les premiéres tensions, que nous appellerons trau- 
matiques, sont dues au chémage, a la misére, aux 
famines et autres causes analogues. 

Les secondes sont fonciérement dues a une insufhi- 
sance de mobilité sociale; nous les appellerons paré- 
tiennes, du nom de leur plus grand théoricien, 
Vilftedo Pareto. Méme les luttes pour lindépen- 
dance nationale sont dirigées par une élite autoch- 
tone, opposée a une élite étrangére, tout au moins 
par son origine. 

Les révolutions naissent de la rencontre des tensions 
traumatiques avec des tensions parétiennes, les 
premiéres fournissant le nombre et les secondes la 
direction. Ainsi, la Révolution Frangaise prit son 
essot lorsqu’une série de mauvaises récoltes vint 
s’ajouter a la préexistante tension entre le Tiers 
Etat, riche de capacités, et les états privilégiés. 
Afin que les tensions puissent agir, il est nécessaire 
qu’elles circulent figées en idées et qu’elles soient 
Pame de quelque organisation. 

Les idées rationnelles ont toujours de l’attrait, sur- 
tout pour les gens cultivés. Mais on doit attribuer un 
role plus important aux irrationnels, surtout aux 
modeéles suggestifs. Soit qu’on les projette vers un 
futur assez éloigné, ou dans un passé non moins 
distant, de facon a rendre toute vérification im- 
possible ou ardue. 

l’organisation est assez facile a Vintérieur d’une 
élite restreinte, mais si elle veut commander a un 
grand nombre d’adhérents et tenir un contact assez 
continu avec un nombre encore plus grand de non 
organisés, elle doit devenir toujours plus serrée: 
ainsi prennent naissance les partis modernes*). Si les 
élites naturelles sont capables d’organisation spon- 
tanée, a leur tour, les organisations tendent a faire 
surgit de leur sein des élites fonctionnelles ou de 
classe politique. 


*) Qwelle soit due 4 Vinsuffisance de la matrice, comme le 
chomage technologique, ou subie par la matrice, comme le 
chomage conjonctural. 

*) La matrice sociale comprend toutes les structures spon- 
tanées, invisibles a une observation macrosociale, mais 
susceptibles d’etre décelées par l’analyse microsociale. 

*) M. DuverGsr, Les partis politiques, Ed, Colin, Paris, 1953. 
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L’organisation sans les idées tend 4 se dissoudre dans 
des détails. Mais lorganisation s’accroissant, les 
idées doivent étre rendues assimilables pour un 
nombre toujours plus nombreux d’individus; elles 
se sclérosent en idéologies, ou les facteurs irration- 
nels dépassent toujours plus les facteurs rationnels. 
Les élites ont toujours la tentation de résoudre leurs 
tensions particuliéres qui sont parétiennes. Ceci se 
traduit: pour les élites naturelles par la défense des 
intéréts de leur groupe social; pour les élites fonc- 
tionnelles, par la défense des intéréts de leur orga- 
nisation. 

Seule ’émulation permanente, propre de la démo- 
cratie, contraint les élites 4 ne pas oublier les intéréts 
populaires et a résoudre bien des tensions trauma- 
tiques. Non seulement, mais elle les contraint a 
réagit 4 tout excés oligarchique, sous peine d’une 
prompte déchéance. 

Les sujets 4 tensions traumatiques manquent d’une 
cohésion sociale, qui ne soit pas purement mécani- 
que. Car ces tensions sont relatives, sujettes 4 des 
réponses variables et transférables. 

La perception du traume se référe a un standard 
local: une certaine alimentation peut étre considérée 
comme satisfaisante par un hindou et comme voisine 
de la faim par un occidental. Elle se réfere a sa 
propre situation précédente: un niveau économique 
modeste est considéré comme richesse par le pauvre 
qui a du travail et comme disette par le commergcant 
qui a fait faillite. Elle est mesurée surtout par rapport 
a ceux qui ont un statut social comparable: le paysan 
qui a un frére ouvrier ressent comme une injustice 
tout progrés social de celui-ci. 

La variabilité des réponses individuelles aux traumes 
a regu une réponse systématique correcte de Horney*) 
qui distingue entre soumission, agression et évasion. 
Tous les tyrans ayant peur des brusques passages de 
la soumission a Vagression, ont toujours favorisé 
Pévasion vers les ’’circenses” et ont toujours cher- 
ché a ditiger l’agression sur des boucs émissaires. 
Boucs qui ont été recherchés dans des minorités 
ethniques (les juifs sous les nazis), ou religieuses 
(les chrétiens sous Néron), ou méme dans des 
anciens collaborateurs (les chefs .de police en 
U.R3S.3.): 

Une forme qui a un caractére d’évasion et en méme 
temps d’agression détournée, est la fuite vers des 
formes rfeligieuses sectaires, ennemies de toute 
hiérarchie ecclésiastique. L’histoire des négres 
d’ Amérique fourmille d’exemples persuasifs. Et les 
mineurs de l’Amiata, en Toscane, avant les expé- 
tiences communistes ont connu la secte religieuse des 
Giurisdavidici, exaltée et anarchisante. 

On comprend bien alors la raison pour laquelle un 
transfert du traume social 4 la réponse personnelle 
et du traume personnel a la réponse sociale soient 
des faits de chaque jour. 


°) K. Horney, The neurotic personality of our time, Norton 1937. 


On peut tracer le schéma suivant: 
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expression directe 
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L’insuffisante cohésion des traumatiques explique 
comment les mouvements populaires spontanés sont 
~ comme un orage d’été: imprévus et de courte durée. 
Mais souvent terribles, parce que tous les instincts 
agressifs réprimés, méme de nature non sociale, ou, 
s’ils sont de nature sociale, limités par les simples 
régles de la vie en commun, éclatent et se mani- 
festent. 
D’autre part, tous les mouvements organisés ont 
une emprise sur les traumatiques, en particulier 
lorsqwils savent satisfaire les différents besoins 
agtessifs, grégaires et d’évasion. 
Les traumatiques en Italie ne manquent certes pas. 
Il y a, en premier lieu, le sous-prolétariat et bien des 
paysans misérables dans le Sud et dans les iles. 
Mais aussi la ot ’on est parvenu a des structures in- 
dustrielles, les continuelles variations économiques 
comportent des crises dans certains groupements 
sociaux: cultivateurs de terres pauvres de montagne, 
certaines catégories d’artisans. 
Puis encore il y a des traumes diffusés ot passa la 
guetre, ou sévit une lutte fratricide. 
Les traumes petsonnels se trouvent cettes en tout 
lieu. Mais y sont plus exposes tous ceux qui doivent 
passer de la campagne a la ville, d'une occupation 
A une autre, d’une région 4 une autre, ayant des 
moeuts et des coutumes différentes. 
Toutefois il est vrai que l’attraction du Communisme 
sur les traumatisés n’est pas exempte de rivalité. 
Vilfredo Pareto, dans son Traite Général de Socio- 
logie a exposé en théorie exclusivement la lutte entre 


REPONSES 


SOUMISSION AGRESSION EVASION 


directe: 
émeute 
politique 


esprit cérémoniels 


detourn¢ée: 
guerre 
persecutions 


gregaire 


circenses 


sectarisme 


ludus 


sexe 


rt alcool 
délit 
autoritarisme 


effort pour plaire 
art 


pitié 


sublimée brute 


autres 


maladie 


élite au pouvoir et l’élite subalterne, au sommet de 
la pyramide sociale. 

Dans la société actuelle, riche en groupes sociaux 
différenciés, doués de quelque capacité d’initiative 
et d’une certaine culture, l’arrét de !a circulation des 
valeurs peut se manifester a différents niveaux. 

Il est probable que quelque chose d’analogue s’est 
produit aussi autrefois, bien que Vinsuflisance 
sociale des historiens en ait laissé peu de traces. Mais 
Cétait certainement a un degré inférieur a celui 
daujourd’hui. 

Le procés d’industrialisation augmente la mobilité 
sociale et tend ainsi a faire disparaitre les tensions 
parétiennes préexistantes. Surtout dans les cam- 
pagnes, l’accts des paysans 4 la propricte des terres 
est plus facile, parce que les bourgeois préferent les 
emplois stables. 

En Italie, deux des trois tensions parétiennes plus 
fréquentes sont préindustrielles. 

Dans le midi et les iles, il y a bien des régions ou 
la tension se place encore entre une bourgeoisie qui 
a de la peine a s’affirmer et de puissants résidus des 
classes agtaites. C’est du jacobinisme qui s’est 
teinté de communisme. 

Tandis qu’en Emilie et dans I’Italie Centrale, il y a 
un contraste, 4 un niveau inférieur, entre les mé- 
tayets et la bourgeoisie, qui avec les résidus de 
Varistocratie, reste cramponnée a la propriété 
immobiliére, la tension s’est successivement teintée 
de mazzinianisme, socialisme et communisme. 
Seule, la troisitme tension, celle entre intellectuels 
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et une partie des techniciens d’une patt, et les gros 
entrepreneurs de l’autre, est plus fréquente dans les 
régions industrielles du Nord. Mais elle se manifeste 
rarement comme communiste, tout au plus comme 
”compagnonnage de route”. : 

C’est que, ceux qui sont affectés par des problemes 
tels que la révolution bourgeoise ou acces des 


cultivateurs 4 la terre, ont impression d’étre en | 


retard. C’est dans lespoir de pouvoir brtiler les 
étappes, en se servant du Communisme, que des 
mouvements fonciérement individualistes prennent 
un aspect de collectivisme. C’est pout aider une 
évolution dans ce sens que les strateges du Commu- 
nisme ont accepté une phase présocialiste de 
Démocratie populaite, congue pour les pays pré- 
industriels. 

Il y a, d’autre part, les tensions parétiennes, qui 
préludent a Pére technique. C'est, peut-étre dans une 
phase de transition, la poussée des technoctates: 
classe qui a une grande part du pouvoir aux Rtats- 
Unis et est ’élite subalterne dans |’ Union Soviétique, 
ainsi que Burnham I’a si bien mis en lumicre. 
Mais de nouvelles tensions se dessinent a Phorizon. 
Au sommet, les intellectuels tout court, dont le 
ptestige ira en s’accroissant lorsque les heures de 
travail céderont la place aux heures de -loisir. 
D’autre part, le ”cinquiéme état”, formé par les 
travailleurs tertiaires, qui se rend compte, peu a 
peu, que le nombre est de son coté. Crest le grand 
”inconnu” de la politique de demain. 

Ces tensions parétiennes, qui annoncent la fin de 
Vindustrialisme traditionnel, ne conduisent pas au 
communisme, mais plutét a des positions de troi- 
siéme force. 


SECOND CHAPITRE 


LES ‘TENSIONS DIALECTIQUES, 
SYNTHESE DES DEUX 


Marx, sociologue, a toujours distingué de cing a 
sept classes réelles dans les différentes situations 
quw’il prit en examen. Mais Marx, idéologue, a quand 
méme mis en relief Pimportance de deux seules 
classes: la bourgeoisie et la prolétaire. 

En pleine époque industrielle, cela se comprend trés 
bien: entre les deux classes, il y avait un hiatus. Une 
telle polarisation, fruit de la révolution industrielle, 
était tres nette. 

Dans la fabrique, il y avait, d’un cété, la propriété 
et la direction, de Vautre, les travailleurs renfermés, 
bloqués dans une microstructure trés compacte: 
une communion” pour se servir de la terminologie 
de Gurvitch*). Entre les deux groupes il y avait 
pratiquement le vide. 

En dehors de la fabrique, les standards de vie, les 


®*) G. Gurvircn (La vocation actuelle de la Sociologie, Presses 
universitaires de France, Paris, 1950) distingue trois formes 
de sociabilité: communion, communauté et masse. 
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moeuts et les ”habitat” étaient également opposes 
les uns aux auttes. 

Les travailleurs tendaient 4 s’identifier avec les 
communions de travail. Ce furent celles-ci qui 
conduisirent les premiéres luttes sociales. 

Un nouveau type de tension s’affirmait, que nous 
appellerons tension dialectique. A regardet de pres, 
les deux composantes, la parétienne et la trauma- 
tique, étaient encore présentes, mais si bien amal- 
gamées qu'il n’était pas facile de les distinguer. 
La composante traumatique attira seule, tout 
d@abord, Vattention des sociologues. Dans les 
premiers temps, on s’intéressa presqu’ exclusivement 
aux salaites insuffisants, aux heures de travail 
excessives, aux conditions malsaines, 4 l’exploitation 
des femmes et des enfants. Et méme quand la con- 
dition ouvriére fut moins dure, on reconnut de 
nouvelles et plus subtiles causes de névrose. La 
monotonie des chaines.de montage, le rythme ob- 
sédant imposé au travail humain. 
La composante parétienne fut plus difficile a déceler. 
Il est vrai que les socialistes remarquérent bientot 
que les syndicalistes et les activistes politiques 
provenaient pour la plus grande partie de Vélite 
ouvriére: les spécialisés. Mais le phénoméne fut 
posé, plus tard, en termes scientifiques: est Lloyd 
Warner’) qui le premier parle clairement des capa- 
cités tefoulées par le manque d’un échelon inter- 
médiaire assez développé dans la structure des 
industries d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. 

Les récentes études de Pére Gemelli sur les névrosés 
dans l’industrie, confirment que la proportion des 
affectés est bien plus élevée parmi ceux qui sont 
contraints aux travaux les plus humbles. Il est a 
présumer qu’une de ces causes est le plus grand 
nombte de personnalités refoulées, qui sont pré- 
sentes dans ces couches ouvriéres. | 

On a certainement fait, dans tous les pays industria- 
lisés, des tentatives pour résoudre les tensions 
dialectiques sur le plan de Pusine. Et toujours, le 
premier pas vers des solutions constructives est 
constitué par la naissance des commissions d’usines, 
qui se font reconnaitre la représentation des tra- 
vailleurs. | 
Mais on s’apercoit vite de la necessité d’une liaison 
entre les communions de travail. C’est la naissance 
de la conscience de classe, dont dérive la nécessité 
@organisations de classe. | 

Ces organisations peuvent étre polarisées vers la 
solution des composantes traumatiques ou vers la 
solution des composantes parétiennes: étre syndicat 
ou patti. 

Le syndicat, qui peut étre socialiste, mais souvent ne 
Pest pas, a vraiment réussi, aprés des luttes achar- 


") L. Warner, The social system of the modern factory, NalewWine 
Press, 1949. PARETO avait certes pressenti la chose, mais il 


forgait la réalité égalisant une composante confuse dans une 
classe 4 une élite traditionnelle. 
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nes, a réduire les tensions traumatiques qui affec- 
taient les ouvriers. Il 4 méme créé une élite fonction- 
nelle, et cependant ouvriére, de syndicalistes; élite 
subalterne qui n’a pas grand intérét a la solution des 
composantes parétiennes, qui équivaudrait a dé- 
truire sa raison d’étre. 

Les pattis ouvriers (classistes) sont, au contraire, 
particulicrement intéressés 4 résoudte la composante 
parétienne. Surtout le socialisme marxiste a su 
proposer une solution apparente, en substituant a 
la circulation des valeurs individuelles, la circulation 
entre les classes. La classe prolétaire devrait étre 
celle qui se substitue, grace 4 ses valeurs nouvelles, 
a la classe capitaliste, corrompue. 

Il est nécessaire de diffuser et affirmer la conscience 
de classe, de pousser Videntification des individus 
avec la classe, c’est-a-dire — dans le langage psycho- 
analytique — donner aux prolétaires la Classe 
comme Super Ego. De cette fagon seulement il est 
possible de leur donner Vimpression que si les 
représentants de la classe s’élévent dans la pyramide 
sociale, c’est toute la classe qui s’éléve. 

La prophétie marxiste ne pouvait pas ¢tre maintenue. 
Les élites socialistes, 14 ot elles arrivaient au pouvoir, 
faisaient une politique réformiste digne de tout 
éloge: création et diffusion des services sociaux; 
controle par l’Etat de certaines positions-clé de 
Véconomie; impdts progressifs; et méme de pius 
grandes possibilités pour tous de s’affirmer. Mais 


_ceci était une politique qui pouvait étre suivie et fut 


pattiellement suivie, également par des partis non 
socialistes. En méme temps, la nouvelle élite, en tant 
que telle, venait se confondre avec les élites pre- 
existantes. Ad impassibilia nemo tenetur, Mais les 
faits mesurés avec le métte de l’orthodoxie marxiste 
avaient bien l’aspect d’une trahison. 

D’autre part, le Super Ego de classe s’était succes- 
sivement étendu aussi aux salariés des entreprises 
agticoles industrialisées et aux journaliers de cam- 
pagne, qui avaient bien des traits communs avec les 
ouvtiers d’usine. En Italie, nous pouvons trouver 
un exemple du premier cas dans la plaine irriguée 
4 gauche du Po, de Verceil 4 Mantoue. Exemples de 
la deuxigme maniére, nous pouvons les trouver 
dans: le triangle Mantoue — Chioggia — Ravenne;, 
la Maremme; certaines régions du midi et des iles. 
C’étaient des groupements sociaux bien pauvtes 
délites A soi, parmi lesquels — surtout les journa- 
liers — les composantes traumatiques avaient une 
nette prédominance. 

Deux solutions étaient possibles. 

Ou la prophétie marxiste était repoussce dans le 
cérémonial du culte de classe: c’était le socialisme 
démocrate. 

Ou l’on renforcait le Super Ego de classe, en dou- 
blant son élite naturelle par une ¢lite fonctionnelle: 
c’était le Communisme. Le parti communiste sut- 
gissait comme ’’église du marxisme”’. 


C’était une bien étrange éelise, qui s’occupait de 
choses de César et pas (tout au moins directement) 
de choses d’un Dieu qu'il niait. Mais elle avait bien 
des traits de ressemblance avec I’ecclésiastique: 
maintenir une unité de doctrine en poursuivant le 
ptophétisme, facilement hétérodoxe; assurer Punité 
classe-parti en combattant toute tentative schisma- 
tique; réduire Vimportance des problémes immé- 
diats (tensions traumatiques), avec réduction consé- 
quente des syndycalistes a l’état laical. 

Au Super Ego de classe, se substituait un Super Ego 
de classe-Parti. Mais au centre de ce Super Ego, 
se trouvait le Parti et non la Classe. 

Comme Almond |’a démontré dans ses recherches*), 
plus on monte dans la hiérarchie du parti, et plus on 
doit s’identifier avec celui-ci. 

Il est intéressant d’observer la fonction ambivalente 
de la Classe par rapport au Parti. On arrive plus 
facilement au Parti a travers la classe ouvriére, ou 
tout au moins paysanne; aux rfecrues d'origine 
différente, on demande bien plus d’épreuves. Mais 
le communiste ouvrier, en particulier le syndicaliste, 
ne réussit jamais 4 supprimer la bipolarité de son 
Super Ego; les émeutes de Berlin, de Poznan, de 
Hongtie sont 1a pour en fournir la preuve. Le com- 
muniste d’extraction intellectuelle, s’il réussit a 
réptimer les tendances individualistes qui sont 
proptes de son état, s’anéantit dans le Parti et devient 
le pire fanatique. 

Le syndicalisme démocrate est donc le plus grand 
ennemi du Communisme. Ou il arrive a s’*épanouir 
et alors il se passe de toute expression politique 
directe (U.S.A.), ou il se donne une expression 
politique non marxiste (labourisme anglais et de 
certains dominions, branche ouvriére de partis 
chrétiens 4 structure fédéraliste), dans quel cas il 
réduit le marxisme 4 expression culturelle (social- 
démocraties scandinaves, belges, etc...) 

On doit reconnaitre au Parti socialiste italien une 
position a soi, tres instable: Vaile droite ressent 
Pattraction démocrate, Vaile gauche lattraction 
communiste, et le centre, avec les cadres, la sugges- 
tion du Communisme schismatique 4 la Tito. 
Cette fonction déterminante du syndicalisme peut 
étre ainsi formulée: la classe des travailleurs va vers 
la démocratie d’autant plus rapidement quelle 
réussit 4 exprimer une élite naturelle a soi et peut se 
passer de Lélite fonctionnelle communiste. 
L’exemple italien est fort intéressant parce qu il 
montre que les plus grands échecs communistes se 
sont révélés parmi les communions ouvriéres les plus 
évoluées (Turin, Milan et autres villes du Nord), 
pendant qu’il tarde a se révéler dans les communions 
d’ouvriers agticoles ou de journaliets. 

Le procés de démocratisation est, d’autre part, fa- 
cilité par des conditions objectives. La sécession 


8) G, Atmonp, The appeals of Communism, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press 1954. 
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ouvriére se résorbe lorsque les conditions sociales 
deviennent meilleures et quand Visolement des 
habitat”? ouvriers est abattu. 

Joserai dire que le deuxiéme facteur est le plus 
décisif. L’expérience italienne enseigne que 1a ot: les 
ouvriers sont restés mélés aux paysans cultivateurs, 
le Communisme a bien difficilement réussi a 
s’afirmer. La ott les ouvriers vivent en un contact 
quotidien avec la bourgeoisie, ils sont plus prompts 
a répudier le Communisme. Ce qui, avec expansion 
du cinquiéme état, deviendra toujours plus fréquent. 
Il est 4 présumer que l’automation fera disparaitre 
une autre cause de la sécession ouvriére. Plus de 
techniciens et moins de manoeuvres, cela veut dire 
moins de personnalités refoulées et plus de traits 
d’union entre les classes sociales. 

Il est intéressant de rappeler que les prophéties 
marxistes n’ont pas pu étre maintenues, pas méme 
en UL. REStS. 

Ceux qui y détiennent le pouvoir au nom du prolé- 
tariat, y constituent une minorité bien exigué qu’on 
peut estimer®) a 1%. Les couches successives sont 
bureaucrates supérieurs: 7°/, (dont la moitié techno- 
crates); bureaucrates inférieurs: 9°; ouvriers: 31%; 
paysans: 50%; aux travaux forcés: 2%. 

Méme la mobilité sociale qui fut trés forte dans les 
premiers temps, tant 4 cause de la destruction des 
classes dirigeantes préexistantes que de l’industriali- 
sation, va se réduisant toujours davantage. 

Nous ne pouvons pas nous arréter ici a considérer 
une question qui nous éloignerait trop de notre 
sujet. 

Nous voulons simplement examiner la typologie des 
adhésions au communisme dans les pays libres. I] 
est tout de méme fort intéressant d’observer que le 
parti maintient dans l’?Union soviétique une grande 
importance, non seulement comme organisation, 
mais aussi sous aspect idéologique. Moins intéres- 
santes sont les justifications que l’on donne a4 cela: 
Pencerclement capitaliste, le passage de la phase 
socialiste a la communiste. 

Ici se pose une autre question fort délicate: deux fois 
déja au Super Ego Classe-Parti, s’est adjointe une 
composante personnaliste; est-ce une déviation due 
au prestige de Lénine et aux supercheries de Staline ? 
Ou y a-t-il des raisons plus profondes ? 

Je crois qu’on peut donner les deux explications. Sur 
un plan rationnel, cette oscillation perpétuelle entre 
tyrannie et oligarchie est bien facile 4 expliquer. 
Mais, si l'on observe de prés le dévouement a 
Staline vivant, suivi par son assassinat en effigie 
(Rapport Kruscev) et encore le sentiment de faute 
que les communistes révélent envers la mémoire de 
Staline, il est tout naturel de penser aux sentiments 
ambivalents de haine et d’amour des fils envers le 


») L’évaluation que nous reportons est celle de Moors (1939) 
avec plusieurs corrections dues aux évaluations successives 
de DALLIN et Rostow. 
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pére tyran, si bien décrits par Freud. Hs tuent le 
pére, pour le pleurer ensuite. 

On ne peut donc pas exclure nettement la compo- 
sante personnaliste du Super Ego des communistes. 
Le Super Ego tend toujours a s’identifier avec le 
péere, et le pére est unique. On comprend alors 
Vimportance des Togliatti, des Thorez, des Tito 
dans les cultes communistes locaux. 

Le plan du rationnel ne suffit pas pour expliquer 
tout cela. 


‘ 


TROISIEME CHAPITRE 
LES CADRES SOCIAUX DE L’ESSOR COMMUNISTE 


Ce sont les tensions dialectiques, lesquelles, en 
donnant aux adhésions une cohérence digne d’une 
meilleure cause, entrainent aussi les adhésions dues 
aux tensions parétiennes et traumatiques. Mais les 
deux entrainements sont bien différents entre eux. 
Pour les tensions parétiennes, c’est le phénomeéne du 
plus organisé et du plus fort qui est recherché com- 
me allié par ceux qui ont un intérét commun a une 
subversion sociale. Mais Pacceptation du Super Ego 
de Classe-Parti n’a pas lieu, ou reste tout-a-fait 
formelle. 

On s’explique ainsi que les intellectuels **compag- 
nons de route” et les jacobins communistes du Midi, 
cherchent perpétuellement 4 se convaincre d’une 
inévitable évolution démocratique du Communisme 
international. Et on n’est plus surpris de trouver 
bien des métayers des Marches, de l’Ombrie, de 
PAppenin Tosco-émilien, se comporter en commu- 
nistes en politique et en catholiques en religion. 
L’entrainement des adhésions traumatiques est tout 
le contraire. Ici, le Super Ego de Classe-Parti joue 
un tdle prédominant. Trés justement, Almond a 
observé que l’attraction s’exerce tant sur les indi- 
vidus ayant tendance a une réponse grégaire que sur 
ceux ayant une tendance a une réponse agressive. 
Ces derniers seuls auraient la possibilité d’avoir des 
charges de responsabilité. 

Mais dans son oeuvre d’entrainement des traumati- 
sés, le Communisme a un grand nombre de con- 
cutrents. Le fascisme exerce son attrait sur les 
agressifs. La monatchie et tous les partis forts ont 
un prestige sur les grégaires. 

Mais surtout envers ceux qui ont des tendances a 
Pévasion, le Communisme est un bien piétre rival 
de la religion. On comprend pourquoi Lénine 
€ctivait envenimé ”que la religion était Popium des 
peuples”. Chacun comprend de la religion ce qu’il 
réussit 4 en comprendre. Tout de méme, la ot le 
Communisme a réussi a ctéer une ambiance (cein- 
tures rouges, villages des journaliers), il donne un 
gtand poids aux aspects cérémoniaux, et il cherche 
partout a répandre le mythe de l'Union Soviétique, 
nouvelle ‘Terre Promise. 

Le caractére de conception intégrale de la vie qu’a 


le Communisme, explique pourquoi la religion est, 
sut le plan de la conquéte de la personne humaine, 
sa pierre d’achoppement. 

Les tendances ici esquissées, ont une valeur parce 
qu’elles sont observées dans un grand nombre de cas. 
Une observation des phénomeénes limités en temps 
et en extension peut présenter des irrégularités qu’on 
ne doit pas sous-estimer. 

Au niveau macrosocial, il y a le poids des traditions 
historiques. Le Communisme peut avoir un aspect 
anti-américain pour les américains et un air de 
famille pour un peuple slave. On peut dire de méme 
des villes ayant un fort esprit municipal et des pays 
ayant des caracteres ethniques minoritaires: en eux, 
tout caractére dominant (tant religieux que politique) 
acquiert une netteté bien marquée. 

Au niveau microsocial, nous voyons les groupe- 
ments a faible cohésion (masses) présenter des 
vicissitudes brusques et saisissantes; ceux ayant une 
cohésion moyenne, mais différenciée, (communautés) 
présenter des variations d’opinion lentes, en parti- 
culier si habitat” est dispersé; enfin ceux ayant 
une forte cohésion et peu différenciée (communions) 
présenter de rares changements, mais de brusques 
mutations. 

Enfin, au niveau psychosocial, il n’y a pas seulement 
les phénoménes de transfert dont nous avons déja 
patlé, mais encore il y a une certtaine persistance 
des systémes psychiques de référence. Ainsi, un 
-communiste habitué a tout juger en termes de classe, 
peut continuer a rester fidéle 4 son parti meme s’il 
acquiett une propriété: il voit le hiatus entre la 
petite et la grande propriéte, mais non pas Pabime 
entre la condition prolétaire et celle de proprictaire. 
On peut dire Popposé pour le pieux montagnard, 
tombé dans la plus noire misere. 

Ainsi; tant ’adhésion la plus mécanique au Commu- 
nisme que l’éloignement du Communisme, sont 
nécessairement en retard sur Vapparition ou la 
disparition des tensions qui en sont la cause. 

Mais il y a surtout la volonté humaine qui réussit a 
résister aux conditionnements sociaux et encore 
mieux a agir sur eux. C’est elle qui assure au devenir 
historique ce degré d’indépendance de tout déter- 
minisme. 

Notre enquéte sur les formes d’adhésion au Com- 
munisme, basée sur l’examen de la situation italienne, 
intégrée par la littérature sur les autres pays, nous 
permet une série de considérations finales. hi 

1. Le propte de la condition humaine est qu il y 
ait des tensions traumatiques. Le passage dune 
économie pré-industrielle a une industrielle et, suc- 
cessivement, 4 une technique, varie seulement la 
proportion des traumes des différents genres. Ceux 
de la misére cédent 4 ceux de la mauvaise adaptation 
(marginaux), qui, a leur tour, marquent une regres- 
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sion devant la poussée de ceux d’origine sexuelle, 
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caractérisant toute économie d’abondanice. 


Les sujets a tensions traumatiques, situés dans des 
structures industrielles, ou pré-industrielles au 
contact des industrielles, présentent une forte 
attraction de la part du Communisme. 

2. Le propre de la condition sociale de homme est 
qwil y ait des tensions parétiennes, dues a une in- 
suffisante mobilité sociale. Le passage de structures 
pré-industtielles a celles industrielles assure une 
plus intense mobilité sociale tant dans les couches 
plus élevées de la pyramide sociale que dans la 
propriété des terres, particulitrement celles mar- 
ginales. 

Ceux qui sont sujets aux tensions parétiennes dans 
des structures pré-industriclles retardées, instituent 
des comparaisons et s’allient facilement au Com- 
munisme. 

Les tensions parétiennes (pas dialectiques) dans les 
structures industrielles fournissent au Communisme 
des alliés toujours plus occasionnels. Avec lave- 
nement de structures techniques, ceux qui sont 
sujets 4 ces tensions cherchent des solutions nou- 
velles dans le nivellement toujours plus poussé des 
fortunes et, dans une égalisation toujours plus 
matrquée des possibilités, celles d’éducation en 
premier lieu. 

3. Les tensions dialectiques naissent d’une sécession 
de la classe ouvriére, occasionnée par les révolutions 
industrielles. Elles sont strictement liées aux struc- 
tures industrielles, bien que le progrés industriel 
tende a y faire décroitre la composante traumatique 
et accroitre la composante parétienne. 

LA ou le progrés industriel a un rythme rapide, la 
classe ouvriére tend a créer ses propres élites et a 
résoudte, grace a elles, ses problémes syndicaux et 
d’expression politique (socialisme, labourisme, bran- 
ches ouvriéres des partis chrétiens). Méme si elle se 
sett d’élites fonctionnelles, celles-ci proviennent 
pour la plupart de son sein. 

LA ow le progrés industriel marque le pas, la classe 
ouvriéte ne ctée pas des élites naturelles suffisantes 
4 ses besoins. Elle emprunte alors les élites fonction- 
nelles du Communisme, qui, méme si elles sont 
Vorigine ouvriére, s'identifient avec le Parti: 

Les changements des structures industrielles en 
structutes techniques résorbent graduellement la 
sécession ouvriére, parce qu’elle se trouve toujours 
plus mélée au cinquiéme état, qui numériquement 
vient 4 la surpasser. En méme temps, l’automation 
crée une couche intermédiaire dans les usines. La 
tension dialectique tend alors 4 se résoudre sans ses 
deux composantes, traumatique et parétienne. La 
base méme du Communisme se désagrége. 

4. Dans les structures industrielles, il y a des entre- 
prises agricoles qui s’industrialisent. Egalement dans 
celles-ci se révélent des tensions dialectiques, mais 
le Communisme y patvient pat une imitation des 
situations ouvriéres et, pat consequent, avec un 
cettain retard. 
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Mais si le Communisme s’affirme dans les Commu- 
nions d’ouvriers agricoles, il y résite plus long- 
temps. Tant parce que ces communions ont de la 
difficulté 4 faire surgir des élites 4 elles, que parce 
que la différence entre la productivité des entreprises 
agticoles et celle des entreprises industrielles tend a 
s’accroitre quand on s’approche des structures tech- 
niques. 
Les entreprises agricoles des structures pré-indus- 
trielles 4 journaliers, au contact des structures 
industrielles, imitent les situations ouvrieéres avec 
un plus grand retard, et ayant une pénurie d’élites 
plus marquée, elles ont encore plus de peine a se 
dérober au contrdle communiste quand il s’y est 
aflirmé. 

* kK OK 
Ce serait une vétitable chance si tous ceux qui ont 
des expériences différentes de recherche voulaient 
contribuer 4 discuter, révisionner et enrichir le 
tableau que nous avons tracé. L’hypothése ainsi 
perfectionnée devrait étre contrélée dans les situa- 
tions limites: primitives et techniques. 
Nous sommes d’avis qu'il faudrait procéder par une 
alternative de recherches macrosociales, conduites 
avec une méthode différentielle, et d’études microso- 
ciales, conduites avec une technique sociométrique 
et de psychologie sociale. 
Les premieres permettent de situer les secondes, 
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cest-a-dire de nous informer si nous allons étudier 
une situation typique ou divergente, retardée ou 
initiale. 

Les secondes permettent, non seulement une com- 
préhension plus profonde de la réalité sociale, mais 
nous assutent que nos typifications adhérent a la 
réalité et ne sont pas des constructions arbitraires. 
Nous assurerons ainsi 4 tous ceux qui y sont intéres- 
sés, la connaissance nécessaire d’un phénoméne si 
multiforme mais tout de méme unitaire. 

Et encore: nous rendrons aisée une ”’action fese- 
arch” parce que nous rendrons possible de comparer 
effet d’actions sociales différentes dans des milieux 
sociaux, desquels nous aurons contrdlé la ressem- 
blance effective. Ce qui est trés important actuelle- 
ment, c’est que par suite de l’automation, de l’éner- 
gie atomique, de la concentration progressive des 
marchés, de la naissance de nouvelles nations in- 
dépendantes, tous les peuples sont contraints a un 
dynamisme qui ne connait pas de tréve. 

Il restera cependant un résidu de réponses transfé- 
réés, Le’ sociologue peut dite’ qu’elles existenmgfe, 
souvent, dans une proportion qui n’est pas a né- 
gliger. Ce sera aux psychologues, surtout 4 ceux qui 
sont intéressés a la dynamique de la personnalité, 
d’étudier les transferts en qualité, en ampleur et en 
fréquence. Nous aurons ainsi atteint les racines de 
Phumaniteé. 
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INTRODUCTION 


~ HAS LONG BEEN A TERM OF REPROACH, ONE 
I might even say of contempt, to say that someone 
has a parochial outlook”’. It means that such a 
person is unable to lift his vision beyond the narrow 
boundaries of his own neighbourhood, tousee 
problems and facts on a broad, general basis. He 
judges everything as it effects his own tiny parish, 
ignoring the wider repercussions that may occur. 
Perhaps the day is not so far off in the future when 
it will be a term of reproach to tell someone that 
he has a national outlook”. Two awful wars have 
shown men the worldwide chaos which can flow 
from a narrow national mentality. They are being 


forced by grim facts to realize that the placing of 
national interests as the supreme end, though it may 
bring in short-term benefits, is in the long run as 
disastrous for the nation as it is for the world. 
Only when national interests are seen in their true 
light, as but one section in the grand aim of world 
progtess, can they be judged truly. The individual 
whose vision is bounded by the confines of his own 
nation is, to-day, a threat and menace to civilization. 
We have but to recall Adolf Hitler to realize how 
true that is. 

This fact has long been known to Christianity. It is 
contained in principle in the very command to love 
thy neighbour as thyself”; in the assurance that all 
men have one common Father, and so are all 
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brothers. It is just 1900 years since one of Christ’s 
greatest followers told Christians that there is now 
neither Jew nor Gentile, but you are all one in 
Christ’ 

Not for the first time, the world has found out by 
bitter experience that Christianity is not merely the 
best means, indeed the only means, of getting to 
Heaven. It is also the best and the only means by 
which men can live in peace and harmony, and find 
such happiness as this world can give on their 
journey to Eternity. 

This thesis is an attempt to apply Christian principles 
to the question of Migration Policy — and in parti- 
cular to that of Australia. To do this, a considerable 
amount of positive data must be given; economic, 
social, even political; for Christian principles are not 
applied in a vacuum, but to an existing society. 
Nevertheless such data will be kept to a minimum, 
since this is essentially a study of a moral problem, 
not a sociological thesis. The bibliography will 
enable the reader interested in the positive side of 
the subject to pursue his studies further. 

We will endeavour to show that the Christian 
attitude to the problem of migration is not merely 
the only one which is in accordance with the law 
of God, but is also the one which enlightened self- 
interest enjoins. Christianity does not forbid us to 
guard our true interests — quite the contrary. 
Nevertheless the thesis will no doubt be attacked 
on both these points. That narrow nationalists, and 
indeed many with wider vision, should quarrel with 
it is not surprising; each of us has his own views 
on what is best for Australia and the world. Nor is 
it to be expected that all will assent to the moral 
judgments here made. Catholic theologians at least 
will accept the basic principles we have given; 
indeed these can scarcely be disputed. But the author 
is acutely aware of the difficulties involved when it 
comes to applying these principles, and of the snares 
which lie in wait for the unskilful. If this study does 
no more than persuade some more competent 
scholar to take up the cudgels, even if it be but to 
belabour the present author, it will not have been 
in vain. 

The broad general outlines of the thesis are simple 
enough. It is made up of three main parts: the prob- 
lem, the principles, and the application of the 
principles to the problem. 

The problem itself must be treated from a twofold 
aspect; from the world angle, and from the Austra- 
lian angle. The world problem arises from the fact 
that world population is increasing at a startling 
tate — something over twenty million per year. 
This means that there are at least 60,000 mote 
mouths to feed every day. Resources are indeed 
available to provide for the increase, and to raise 
the level of the billion persons now living in misery, 
but to utilise these every effort must be made. 
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Resources in under-developed countries must be 
developed, and for this, aid will be required from 
the more advanced countries. International trade 
can do much to help backward countries, and no 
nation has the right to formulate its trade policy 
without considering the needs of other countries. 
But in some cases, especially in Italy and in Japan, 
migration is also necessary. It is necessary for the 
spatsely populated countries, that their resources 
may be fully utilised. It is necessary for certain 
overpopulated countries because they simply do 
not have the raw materials and land they need to 
feed and provide for their people. It is necessary 
for the world, because only thus can the available 
resources be fully developed and justly distributed 
among the peoples of the world. 

The conclusion one draws from these facts will 
naturally depend upon one’s philosophy of life, and 
religious beliefs. The problem may be considered on 
three different planes, which are not mutually 
exclusive, but complementary. 

On the lowest level, it should be possible to get 
almost universal approval. Self-interest alone teaches 
us that poverty in the backward countries must be 
relieved, for ”poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere”. (Declaration 
concerning the aims and purposes of the Internation- 
al Labour Organization). Poverty and misery are 
the carrion on which the vulture of Communism 
battens, and unless we eliminate them, Communism 
will continue its soul and bodydestroying path 
through the world. The story of Red China, and the 
recent tragic loss of Vietnam, should have driven 
this home by now. In Europe, poverty almost drove 
Spain into Red hands. To-day, Italy trembles on the 
brink; and if Italy goes the scales will swing ever 
more heavily against the free world. Likewise in 
Asia, if Japan is driven to Communism, the conse- 
quences for the free world could be grave indeed. 
We repeat, self-interest, self-preservation, teach us 
that we must do everything in our power to assist 
the povertystricken countries. For Italy and Japan, 
at least this includes emigration. 

But the vast majority of men have far higher motives 
than that. In spite of original sin and our heritage of 
selfishness, there is in every man a deep reservoir of 
goodness, of generosity towards others, of natural 
love for his fellow man, and pity for those in need, 
on which Christianity builds. This we can call 
’humanitatianism”, and from humanitarian prin- 
ciples all but the most depraved will admit that 
every nation and every individual in the world has 
the obligation to do whatever is possible to end 
the misery which we have outlined above. In this 
gigantic task, international co-operation is essential; 
therefore all nations are obliged to such co-operation. 
Selfish self-interest, which seriously prevents positive 
action, is an offence against humanity, and cannot be 


condoned. This applies to the question of migration, 
as to every other question. 

The third and highest plane is that of Christianity. 
If humanitarian principles rightly incline man to 
help his fellow man, what must be said of Christian 
principles ? For the humanitarian, men are brothers 
in that they are descended from common parents, 
and have a common nature with the same needs and 
desires. It is a noble sentiment, but far below the 
outlook of the true Christian. He sees his fellowman 
as an image of God, made by God in His own 
likeness, destined to perfect that likeness on earth 
and be happy with God forever. Men are brothers 
not only in so far as they share in a common nature, 
but in so far as they have a common Father in 
Heaven, are redeemed by the blood of Christ, and 
can share in the divine nature. So perfect is the union 
of Christ with man that Christ identifies Himself 
with all men, above all with the poor and the suf- 
fering, so that what we do to His poor, we do to 
Christ. What Christian would willingly let Christ 
live the life of an underfed Japanese peasant? For 
the Christian the obligation to help others takes 
on an overwhelming urgency. He can ignore 
that obligation only at the price of his immortal 
soul. 

We will consider all three of these aspects in this 
thesis, since each has its importance. Naturally the 
question of Christian principles is paramount. But 
the humanitarian aspect also has great significatice, 
since it gives a common base on which all men of 
~ good will can meet and co-operate for the common 
good. Taken to its logical conclusion, humanitar- 
ianism is identical with the natural law, though in 
modern times it is often a rather fuzzy, vague sent- 
iment and emotion. Even the motive of intelligent 
self-interest must not be despised, for nature de- 
mands that man act in this way. Self-interest 
becomes wrong when it degenerates into mere 
selfishness; the pursuit of some personal, or group, 
ot national, aim, even though the common good is 
harmed. In the long run such selfishness is actually 
contrary to individual interests as well, whatever 
the short-term advantages it seems to hold. The 
good of the part cannot really be achieved if the 
whole is harmed. 

A brief history of immigration into Australia will 
show us that immigration does not depend so much 
upon the possession of undeveloped resources, as 
upon a sound economic system. The history of the 
restriction, and eventual exclusion, of coloured 
immigration into Australia will give us a good in- 
sight into the reasons and the prejudices which led 
to the formation of the White Australia Policy; 
and continue to sustain it. Another question which 
must be answered is — can Australia take a large 
number of immigrants ? Indeed, in view of the fact 
that such a large part of the country is desert, must 


it not be said that her carrying capacity is not much 
above the present population ? 

In order to expose the principles involved in the 
question, we will turn to St. Thomas Aquinas. Not 
that the great theologian treated the question of 
immigration, but the principles which he laid down 
will enable us to solve it. St. Thomas gives us the 
Christian doctrine on property, and of man’s duties 
in justice and charity to his fellow-man, and it is 
on these that a true solution must be based. It need 
hardly be said that we are using St. Thomas, not 
only because of the unequalled clarity of his thought 
and the power of his reasoning, but as an officially 
guaranteed witness of divine revelation and Ca- 
tholic doctrine. 

Several of the great Popes of the last hundred years 
have been specially concerned with social questions. 
The Catholic turns almost instinctively to these 
divinely appointed guides. Above all the present 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has referred frequently 
to immigration, and from these uncompromising 
statements a coherent statement of Catholic doctrine 
can be drawn. 

Once the problem has been clearly grasped, and the 
principles understood and proved, it remains to 
apply the principles to the concrete problem. In 
this we will refer frequently to the Australian 
Bishop’s Social Justice Statement for 1953, Land 
without People’’, since this set out to apply Catholic 
ptinciples to the Australian scene. The principles 
in the Statement will be used to buttress our argu- 
ments. In addition we will endeavour to prove and 
clarify the conclusions which the statement draws. 


CHAPTER ONE 
AUSTRALIA — THE EMPTY CONTINENT 


I. HISTORY OF IMMIGRATION INITIO AUSTRALIA 


Even a cursory glance at the history of immigration 
in Australia shows us that the availability of land has 
played a small part in attracting migrants. The key 
factor has been the soundness of the Australian 
economy. This, in turn, has depended largely on 
the price of Australian wool; which has itself been 
decided primarily by conditions in England. 

The first important free migration occurred in the 
1830’s, when 100,000 free settlers arrived, and only 
40,000 convicts. At the end of this decade the trans- 
portation of convicts was discontinued. During 
these years the textile industry was flourishing in 
England, much money was available to invest, and 
the widespread poverty in England made many 
eaget to emigrate. As a result Australia prospered, 
and large numbers of migrants flowed into the 
country. 

In the 1840’s depression hit England. The ptice of 
wool fell; no money was available for investment 
overseas. Australia felt the blow severely, and mi- 
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gration decreased to a mere trickle. Paradoxically, 
therefore, depression in England dried up emigration 
while good times encouraged it. A similar cycle has 
repeated itself since that time. 

Immigration reached unheard of proportions in the 
1850’s. when the population trebled in a decade. 
Then followed a period of difficulty as Australia 
struggled to absorb her new citizens. In the 1880’s 
better times brought 360,000 immigrants, but in the 
following decade the severe depression reversed the 
flow, so that Australia lost people to England. Not 
until r911 did Australia make any substantial gains 
through immigration. 

After the 1914-18 wat, an ambitious immigration 
programme was proposed by the Australian Gov- 
ernment, in conjunction with that of Britain. The 
immigration was to be directed especially towards 
ptimary industry. In spite of labour, planning, and 
money, the planned immigration scheme was not 
very successful. The closer settlement schemes were 
an almost complete failure. 

The depression of the 1930’s hit Australia with great 
force, and this was at once reflected in the migration 
figures. From 1930-35, the stream of migration 
reversed (as it had done in the nineties) and Austral- 
ians lost about 11,000 persons through emigration. 
In the second half of the decade, immigration was 
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resumed at a very modest rate, an average gain of 
8,500 persons each year. Even this ceased during the 
wat. 

After the war the needs of defence, of expanding 
industries, together with a severe labour shortage, 
combined to unite almost all Australians behind 
the Government in its vigorous immigration policy. 
In the decade that followed the war over a million 
migrants entered the country. Half of these were 
from Britain, the other half from non-British 
European countries. Most have entered secondary 
industries; repeated failures have made Australians 
suspicious of closer settlement schemes. 
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We have already pointed out that the first and most 
effective restrictive force with regard to migration 
is that which flows from the laws of economics. Man 
migrates to better his lot, and unless the country of 
immigration holds out promise of better conditions 
than his home country, he will not migrate. Again, 
poverty may offer an effective bar to migration, 
especially to a country so far away as Australia. 
But here we are concerned with positive restriction 
through legislation, not with such negative aspects. 
Immigration into Australia is governed by the 
Immigration Restriction Act of 1901, as amended in 
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subsequent years. This enables the Government to 
exclude such undesirables as criminals, prostitutes 
the diseased, etc., and also all those who could ee 
come a financial burden on the state. This latter 
clause gives the Fovernment very wide powers over 
immigration in times of economic stress, when they 
could be applied to almost all immigrants. It may be 
noted that these regulations apply to all immigrants, 
even those from England. But in practice they are 
tarely invoked against English migrants. We shall 
consider later the clauses aimed against coloured 
immigration. 


A. NON-BRITISH WHITE IMMIGRATION 


While the doors of the United States stood open, 
there were no positive restrictions on white immi- 
gration from other countries, for the simple reason 
that they were not necessary. The vast majority 
preferred to immigrate to America, and the tiny 
trickle of migration from the continent of Europe 
caused little trouble. But when the United States 
began to tighten her immigration laws, things 
changed quickly. The immigration into Australia 
from Southern Europe began to increase, and a 
new element was soon added to the population. 


Italians were the biggest group, with a number of 


Greeks and Yugoslavs also to be found. Their 
number was never large; the 1933 census showed 
that there were only 17,658 Italian aliens in the 
country, 5,652 Greeks, 2,503 Yugoslavs. In fact the 
total foreign population of Australia stood at 
~60,259, hardly a terrifying number.') 

But even the comparatively small numbets arriving 
in the early twenties soon caused uneasiness, be- 
cause it was feared that with the closing of the 
United Stated to free immigration the stream would 
turn to Australia. Racial theories were as widespread 
in Australia as in the United States, and these served 
to increase hostility. But the most important cause 
of friction was the economic factor. The Labour 
Party, the Unions, and the working man generally, 
had long been suspicious of immigration, on the 
grounds that it flooded the labour market and served 
to reduce wages. When the Conservative Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bruce, called for a vigorous 1mmu- 
gration policy, with the slogan, Men, money, and 
markets”, a Labour Conference of the British 
Commonwealth, at the instigation of the Australian 
delegates especially, answered with two resolutions 
which sum up well the labour attitude at this time — 
and indeed the traditional labour attitude — to 
Government sponsored immigration plans. 


1. ’We believe that the present immigration policy of the 
Capitalist Governments is directed to flooding the Australian 
labour markets, reducing the Australian working class 
standards, and the providing of cheap labour to sweating 


1) Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1946. 
p. 1289. At the time of the 1947 census, this number had sunk 
to 38, 653. Cf. Year Book, 1954, P- 353- 


employers. We are emphatic that public money should not 
be expended for these purposes. 

2. We declare that Australia is capable, under good govern- 
ment, of supporting in happiness a much larger population; 
but to protect our fellow-workers from being deluded by 
false statements into leaving home and kindred merely to 
become tools of sweaters, we insist that land, housing accom- 
modation and employment be provided for overseas immi- 
grants before they are invited to Australia.’ *). 

These resolutions refer principally to British mi- 
gration sponsored by the Australian Government. 
The extreme suspicion of the Australian worker is 
obvious, and also the cause of this suspicion — the 
fear of economic competition. When it was question 
of Southern European immigration, this suspicion 
was increased a hundred fold. The latter was accus- 
tomed to much poorer conditions and lower wages 
than the Australian or British worker, and it was 
feared that their competition would lower wages 
generally. This fear was accentuated by the fact 
that the foreign workers were not so amenable to 
Union discipline as the British worker, not only 
because of language barriers, but because they 
lacked the tradition of union organization. 

When conditions were prosperous, the new workers 
could the more easily be tolerated. But when the 
first signs of unemployment appeared, it was the 
Southern European who was made the scapegoat. 
He was blamed for causing the unemployment. 
The Development and Migration Commission in- 
vestigated these charges, but could find no clear 
connection between immigration and unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless their report shows the gain of 
truth in the charge. 

The figures strongly suggest that the flow of migrants into 
a country will automatically adjust itself, in the long run, to 
the economic conditions in that country. 

But the worker’s view of migration is naturally determined 
by its immediate effects. Since the volume of immigration to 
Australia is determined chiefly by the business conditions 
chat had prevailed in Australia some months before, Australia 
will probably be well into a period of recession before the 
‘peak’ migration stimulated by the preceding boom period, 
really slackens perceptibly. 

High migration at a time when the volume of employment 
is contracting will, of course, be prone to increase the 
existing volume of unemployment, and so prolong the period 
of depression. This is just that the worker urges, and exper- 
ience in the industrial sphere, no less than in the international, 
suggests that it is idle to expect men who are insecure to take 
the long view.’ 3) 

Nowhere was the question more bitterly fought out 
than on the canefields of Northern Queensland. Here 
again the question was examined by a Government 
Commission, to see if the complaints of the Unions 
were justified, and in some instances at least they 
were. Cases were found of Italian workers accepting 
wages below the awatd, and working far beyond 


2) ’Report of the First British Commonwealth Labour Con- 
ference’ p. 94, quoted in The Peopling of Australia, Second 
series, Pacific Relations Series No. 4, by G. L. Woop AND 
orneErs, Melbourne, University Press, 1933. p. 75. rad; 
8) — *Report on Unemployment and Business Stability in 
Australia’, Commonwealth Parliamentary papers, 1928. (Oi 
The Peopling of Australia, p. 76. 
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the 44 hours a week — working seven days a week, 
in fact, and from sunrise to sundown. Nevertheless 
many union officials admitted that the Italians were 
anxious to co-operate with the Unions, and not 
undercut other workers.*) 

The truth seems to be that the foreign workers were 
willing to take advantage of award rates and Unions 
where those were strictly enforced, but in country 
districts, where it is more difficult to enforce these 
regulations, the foreigner was prepared to accept 
sweat” conditions, to the detriment of the Austra- 
lian worker. Even where the foreign worker was 
prepared to abide by the award rates, friction still 
arose in slack times. The foreigner holding a job 
was considered to be excluding an Australian from 
work, and was resented accordingly. It was widely 
held that the native born worker had a right to 
employment before the foreigner, and public 
authorities did not hesitate to translate this sentiment 
into legislation. An example of this is the following 
utterance of Mer. Lang, Premier of N.S.W. in 1928: 


> When in office we laid it down... that Australians must be 
given preference over foreigners. Further, we did not believe 
it right that the taxpayers of N.S.W. should be called upon 
to feed and clothe a large number of unemployed immigrants. 
For that reason we did not extend to these foreign immigrants 
the same facilities as were given to our own people through 
out Labour Bureau.’ ®) 


As is always the case, the economic strife was ag- 
gravated by, and in turn aggravated, the racial 
differences. The interaction between these two 
factors makes it almost impossible to fix the limits 
for each. The Southern Europeans were mostly 
Catholics of the Latin culture, with a different 
language, and different customs. This at once made 
them suspect in Australia, where a high value is 
placed on conformity. But in the case of the Greek 
immigrants, this suspicion and dislike never flamed 
into active hostility, because they did not come into 
economic competition with Australian workers. It 
was otherwise with the Italians. They were tolerated 
when they arrived, because there was work for all, 
but as soon as the first signs of unemployment 
appeared, opinion hardened. The differences in 
culture which had been merely disliked because 
different (and therefore, it was assumed, inferior), 
became a sinister threat to the Australian way of life, 
racial purity, British nationality, and so on. All the 
old pseudo-scientific nonsense about inferior races, 
which had served the ignorant and the bigots so 
well in the United States, was trotted out. The paltry 


*) — ’Report of the Alien Immigration Commission’, 
Queensland Parliamentary papers, 1925. Cf. The Peopling of 
Australia, pp. 77-78. 

°) — Quoted in The Peopling of Australia, second series, op. 
cit. p. 79. Chapter II of this book contains an excellent 
article by Pror. K. H. Battery, ’Public opinion and popu- 
lation problems’, pp. 69-103. Much of the last couple of 
pages has been summarised from this article. 
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handful of Italian immigrants was seen as the ad- 
vance guard of millions. °) 

Inevitably, the Commonwealth Parliament brought 
in a law to limit the immigration of Southern 
Europeans. The Parliamentary Debates at the time 
reveal the extremely important part played by the- 
oties of racial purity, and the desire to preserve 
our British stock”, in the popular opposition to 
the migrants. Baily sums it up as follows: 

"This attitude to racial purity has apparently become an 
absolutely fixed dogma in the Australian mind. There is 
usually very little attempt to support such a conclusion by 
argument. During all the 1925 debates, in fact, there seemed 
to be only two voices raised in the Commonwealth Parliament 
in favour of some kind of regulated diversity,— regulated to 
avoid the chaos of American culture, but including some 
non-British elements to enrich our ethnical and cultural 
heritage.’ ”). 

The Immigration Restriction Act was amended ~ 
(1925) to give power to the Governor-General to 
restrict the entry of aliens who were considered 
unlikely to be readily assimilated, or to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of Australian citizenship 
within a reasonable time after their entry. *) In 
practice, it was not necessary to apply the exclusion 
clause, since private agreements with the Italian 
Government were negotiated. The latter agreed to 
restrict the number of passports it granted each year 
to a given number, and the Italian migration, never 
large, decreased to a trickle. 


B. COLOURED IMMIGRATION 


For the origins of the White Australia policy we 
must go back to the 1850’s, when thousands of 
Chinese flocked to Australia seeking gold. By 1855 
there were 17,000 in Victoria, rising to 42,000 by 
1859. Australians looked askance at these newcom- 
ets, fearing that they might be the vanguard of 
millions more. Their different (and therefore, it was 
assumed, inferior), culture was resented, while 
Australian workmen feared the competition of cheap 
Oriental labour. These fears led to anti-Chinese riots, 
and even to bloodshed, in Victoria. In 1855 the 
Victorian govt. passed an ”Act to make provision 


°) — A scholarly study of the impact of this Italian immigrat- 
ion will be found in W. D. Borrin, L¢alians and Germans in 
Australia, a study of assimilation, Melbourne, F.W. Cheshire, 


1954. 

") — The peopling of Australia, op. cit. p. 84. 

*) — Immigration Act 1901-1949, Section 3K. The powers 

of the Governor General under this section are very wide 

almost unlimited. He may limit the entry ‘wholly or in excess 
of specified numerical limits, permanently or for a specified 
petiod... . of aliens of any specified nationality, race, class or 
occupation, in any case where he deems it desirable to do so: 

a, on account of the economic, industrial or other conditions 
existing in the Commonwealth; 

b. because the persons specified in the Proclamation are in 
his opinion unsuitable for admission into the Common- 
wealth; or : : 

c. because they are deemed unlikely to become readily 
assimilated or to assume the duties and responsibilities 


of Australian citizenship within a reasonable time after 
their entry. 
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for certain immigrants.” As Myra Willard says: 
g : J 


’the arguments of those who were in favour of restricting 
Chinese immigrants were mainly national and racial.’ °). 


Similar troubles occurred in New South Wales, and 
later in Queensland, and in each case Restrictive 
Acts were passed aimed against Chinese immigration. 
An Intercolonial Conference was held in 1881 to 
_-decide on joint action to prevent Chinese immigrat- 
ion, and all states passed restrictive acts. In 1896 
these acts were extended to exclude all coloured 
immigrants, but England objected to such blatant 
racial discrimination. 

In view of all this it is not surprising to find the 
first Parliament of the new Federation of Australia 
passing an act to exclude coloured people. The 
device of a dictation test was used to disguise the 
racial basis of the act. This act, several times amend- 
ed, remains the cornerstone of Australia’s restrictive 
policy. 

In recent years public men in Australia have been 
careful to insist that the White Australia Policy” 
is purely economic, and not racial. No one will deny 
that the economic factor, (the fear of cheap labour), 
has played a very important part in the policy. But 
an impartial study of history leads us to the con- 
clusion that: 


’The fundamental reason for the adoption of the Vi 
Austtalia Policy is the preservation of a British-Australia 
nationality.’ 7°). 


9) Myra Witiarp, Fistory of the 
Melbourne, University Hae 1923, 

tk on this subject. 
te nase tio of the White Australia Policy, 
Melbourne, University Press, 1923, P- 189. In support et this 
statement, Miss Willard cites a formidable array of semen 
by leading Australian statesmen between 1858 and 1921. 


White Australia Policy, 
pp. 29-30. This is the 


Nor has the administration of the policy since 1901 
been such as to belie this conclusion. On the con- 
trary, there are innumerable examples which point 
to the racial bias of the policy, in spite of all protest- 
ations to the contrary. 


Ill, HOW MANY IMMIGRANTS CAN 
AUSTRALIA TAKE? 


Some claim that because of the great areas of desert 
in Australia, the country cannot support many more 
than its present population at a high standard of 
living. At the most, they say, the number would be 
twenty million; therefore it is quite reasonable to 
pursue a restrictive immigration policy. If this is 
true, it will have no small bearing on our subject. 
No one blames Italy, for example, for restricting 
immigration into her already overcrowded lands. 
But what are the facts ? 

In the great days of rapid expansion in the nineteenth 
century, many Australians imagined that they had 
almost unlimited resources. They believed Australia 
was a future United States; it was merely a matter 
of developing the vast open spaces”’. 

In the twentieth century this mood changed. Floods 
and droughts and barren soils combined to convince 
Australians that they had here no land of milk and 
honey, but all too often a land of desert sands and 
spinifex. The pessimistic mood reached its height in 
the ’thirties, aided no doubt by the depression. It is 
best expressed, perhaps, in Forsyth’s ”The Myth 
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of the Open Spaces”. Forsyth pointed out that of 
the three million square miles of Australia, a full 
third was utterly useless, and would always remain 
so because of poor soils and lack of water. Another 
million square miles was little better; the most one 
could expect to do was to run a few sheep there. 
Of the remainder, the greater part was already in 
use, and there was no reason to believe that its 
production could be increased to a great degree.) 
In the last twenty years the mood has changed once 
more. More accurate data, and progress in scientific 
knowledge and methods, have shown that the 
figures of the ’thirties must be set aside. While no 
one is likely to fall into the old error of imagining 
that Australia is another United States, because it has 
the same atea, it seems that a more balanced view 
now prevails. 

Few men ate better able to speak on this subject than 
Dr. I. Clunies Ross, Chairman of the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organiz- 
ation. His testimony is the more impressive because 
he admits that he himself was one of the pessimistic 
school of the ’thirties, but this mood has now passed. 
New scientific discoveries, new processes, new 
experience, has shown that much of the data then 
accepted must be radically revised. He says: 
Recently I was tash enough to suggest that it was by no 
means impossible that in 25 or 30 years the total volume of 
ptimaty production in Australia could be doubled. 

If you look at the figures entailed at first sight it does seem 
fantastic that we can produce 500 million bushels of wheat 
instead of 250 million bushels, 240 million sheep instead of 
120 million, 28 million cattle instead of 14 million, and 
SOu@ia a2). 

Dr. Ross gives some reasons in support of this 
statement. One outstanding example is of the strik- 
ing gains in wiping out Australia’s rabbit population, 
estimated at six or eight hundred million. If the 
rabbit disease of myxamytosis could do this, it 
would be possible to feed 75 million more sheep 
without increasing pasture lands by a single acre. 
Scarcely less important are the experiments with 
subterranean clover. Poor land, running a sheep to 
8 acres, has been improved by this means until it 
now runs one sheep to one acre. Other areas, once 
written off as hopeless, are being brought into 
profitable use. 

But perhaps the most spectacular advances in recent 
years have been in the discovering and remedying of 
trace deficiencies” in soils. Patient experimenting 
has revealed that the lack of minute traces of minerals 
such as copper, cobalt, zinc, and phosphorous is a 
major cause of barren soils in many areas. The 
1) W. D. Forsytu, The Myth of the Open Spaces, Melbourne, 
1942. 

18). Ciuniss Ross, ‘New frontiers for Australian Acri- 
culture’. Speech at the thirteenth Annual National Convention 
of the National Catholic Rural Movement, Albury, N.S.W. 
April, 1953. The Report was printed in Book form, under the 


ape Migration to Australia, Renown Press, Melbourne, 1953, 
Cie 
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replacing of these mineral deficiencies has so im- 
proved the once barren Ninety Mile Desert in South 
Australia that it now runs two sheep to the acre. 
Elsewhere, the addition of two ounces of molyb- 
denum to the acre has made all the difference be- 
tween success and failure in the establishment of 
improved pastures. Thanks in no small part to such 
scientific advances, official statistics show that about 
two million acres a year are being laid down in 
improved pastures. These figures can be greatly 
increased when farmers apply these methods more 
widely. In fact, it can truly be said that we have 
”as yet hardly begun to develop our primary 
industries.” 1%) 

These statements, supported by hard facts, by 
Australia’s outstanding scientific worker in this 
field, are an effective answer to those who imagine 
that Australia had all but reached the limits of her 
productive capacity by 1930. They demonstrate the 
absurdity of laying down some arbitrary figure, 
whether it be twenty million or forty million, as the 
maximum” that Australia can carry. New scientific 
methods can utterly falsify the most carefully cal- 
culated figures. Dr. Ross himself calls attention to 
this fact: 

"It is salutary for the scientists and economists to look back 
sometimes on the mistakes which we have made in the past. 
It is salutary perticularly for us scientists to look back to 
what seemed, in the light of existing scientific knowledge, to 
be quite reasonable reservations about the possibilities of 
overcoming the country’s limitations of soil and climate.’ ). 
The conservative Professor Griffith Taylor is rather 
sceptical about the value of tropical and inland 
Australia, but points out that: 

°The six million Australians possess in the south and east 
of Australia one of the best areas in the world for white 
settlemert. In this quarter of the continent the writer expects 
that some twenty million will dwell when Australia is deve- 
loped to the same extent as the United States’. 1°), 

Even if we accept this figure, why should the United 
States as it was developed in 1937 (the year in which 
Taylor wrote) be taken as the ultimate criterion of 
development? In fact, United States primary pro- 
duction has risen some 50%, since then, and second- 
aty production considerably more. Presumably 
Professor Taylor’s figure for this portion of Australia 
would now be 30 million, if we take U.S. develop- 
ment in 1954 as the basis. Yet why should this latter 
figure be any more final? Why not accept, for 
example, L. D. Stamp’s figure of 500 millions as the 
carrying capacity of the United States? 1) In that 
case southern and eastern Australia would carry 
100 million people! 


**) Ibid. p. 47. The above details are taken from Migration 
to Australia, pp. 40-47, New frontiers ...’ op. cit. 

EY All skall yoy, Za, : 

*) G. Taytor, ’Possibilities of Land Settlement in Australia’. 
Article in the book edited by I. Bowman, The Future of Land 
Settlement, Council of Foreign Relations, New York 1937. 
16) The estimates of Sramp. 
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Nor would all agree with Taylor’s estimates as to 
the low value of the northern and western areas of 
the continent. Thus H. Barkley estimates that the 
Northern Territory will carry four times the number 
of the small but fertile state of Victoria; Taylor 
placed a very low value indeed on this northern 
atea.17) At the other extreme is the opinion of those 
who would hold with D. H. Drummond M. L. A. 


’One of the ablest observers I have ever met has told me 
that the delta of the so-called bushland area of the Northern 
Territory is richer than the delta of the Nile, and there is in 
South Australia a Commission which said that only one of 
the great rivers of the North, if it were handled under expert 
Chinese conditions, would produce sufficient rice for the 
world, and the people who provided that information are 
people competent to speak.’ }), 


One feels inclined to reply that no one is competent 
to speak on the possibilities of Australia’s ” Empty 
North”; not enough information is available. With 
Asiatic labour it could probably be developed 
considerably, but it is unlikely that white labour 
will do so. 

Opinions are almost as sharply divided on the future 
of inland, arid Australia; the ’Dead Heart’ as it is 
called. Men like Taylor see it as an area with a few 
hundred thousand people at the most, and a limited 
sheep population. Others, like Ion Idriess, look 
forward to the time when water will be brought to 
this arid, parched land, and it will flourish like the 
proverbia] Garden of Eden. Idriess’s plan is to bring 
the water from the eastern side to the western side 
of the Great Dividing range, and fill the mighty 


--tiver and lake system of inland Australia. If that is 


ever done (and the engineering problems arte cer- 
tainly not insuperable), the most optimistic estimates 
of Australia’s future population possibilities may 
well seem excessively cautious.'*) 

Still another suggestion of the way in which the 
"Dead Heart”? may one day be brought to life has 
been made by Professor Baxter, Deputy Chairman 
of the Australian Atomic Commission. Within fifty 
or a hundred years be expected that the immense 
energy of the solar rays would be harnessed to take 
the salt from seawater, and to distribute the water 
over the intetior of Australia, to irrigate the Dead 
iieatt™ 2° 

Let us add to this the fact that Australia has built up 
very powerful secondary industries. She has excel- 


1”) G. Taytor, Australia: A study of warm environments, 
Methuen and Co. London 1947, p. 441. Taylor here estimates 
that Australia can carry 60 million people at European 
standards, or 30 million at twice those standards. He quotes 
H. BarkLey’s estimate of 29.6 million with approval, but 
disagrees with his estimate for the Northern Territory. 
18) D, H. Drummonp in Decentralization, Angus & Robert- 
son, Sydney, 1948, p. 202. 14th Summer School of Political 
Science. 

19) Ton L. Iprisss, The Great Boomerang, Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney, 1949. Ninth edition. 

20) ier Newsletter, Issued by the Australian News & 
Information Bureau, Australia House, London. October 


2st, 1954, No. 401. 


lent coal supplies, and seems reasonably well 
supplied with most metals. What may well prove 
more important, she has rich and extensive uranium 
supplies, and expects to be producing industrial 
power from atomic energy within ten years,”) 

To sum up then. There is every reason to hope that 
the output of Australia’s primary industries can be 
doubled within the next thirty years. Secondary 
industries can expand at least as fast. It is therefore 
feasible to expect that the Australian economy can 
support about 20 million people in 1985, at the 
present standatd of living. At a lower standard the 
figure would naturally be correspondingly higher. 
What the ultimate limits of Australia are it is impos- 
sible to say. Almost all the leading scientists have 
rejected the pessimistic estimates of 20 or 25 million, 
so popular in the ’thirties. Estimates have been 
steadily revised upwards in recent years, and there is 
evety indication that they will have to be revised 
still more. At least in popular writings, the figure of 
a one hundred million population is becoming 
quite common.”) 

More important than such vague estimates of the 
possible future population of Australia is the prac- 
tical question of how many Australia can absorb 
here and now. When the Government was deciding 
upon its immigration policy, it used the estimate of 
a maximum population increase of 2% per year as 
the highest possible without a fall in living standards. 
Assuming a natural increase of 1% per year, that 
meant a maximum immigration of 1% per year, or 
7o,ooo persons. What is to be thought of this 
theory ? 

The facts do not bear out this theory. Between 1949 
and 1952, for example, the population of Australia 
increased by one million, whereas the theoretical 
maximum was 600,000; yet during these four years 
the standard of living rose at a higher rate than ever 
before in Australian history. The reductions which 
Australia was then forced to make were due in no 
small measure to the heavy defence programme she 
was attempting. 

It may be answered, however, that these were not 
normal times, and there is considerable truth in that. 
It may yet prove that a 2% increase will prove to be 
the maximum in normal times, assuming that there 
is to be no fall in living standards. This last point is 
crucial. The economic limits of immigration depend 
ptimarily upon the capital investment a country 
is prepared to make. High capital investment sup- 
poses a lower investment in consumer goods (which 
a) Ibid. 

22) _ A typical example is Pau, Brickurt1, Australia as 
Man has made it’ in The Sunburnt Country, edited by Ian 
Bevan: Collins, Sydney, 1953. ’They say that in a few decades 
Australia will feed fifty million. That is only a short-term 
view. Men who look a hundred years hence ate quoting a 
hundted million; and the scientists, who have already 


worked so many wonders, may easily achieve something more 
wonderful than that.” 


il 


means a lower standard of living), and higher 
production (which means working harder and 
longer). To the extent that Australians are prepared 
to do this, they can take more immigrants. It was 
precisely because they were not prepared to do so 
that it was necessary to reduce the immigration 
intake in 1952. 

Professor Karmel has suggested that a permanent 
increase of 2°% a year through immigration (appro- 
ximately 180,000 persons), would require the in- 
vestment of 8% of the national income.%*) If the 
intake were 270,000 immigrants each year, 12% of 
the national income would have to be invested. In 
other words if Australia in 1952 had decided to 
reduce her standard of living by 12%, and invest the 
additional capital, she could have taken 270,000 
more immigrants than she actually did, and so a 
total of more than 360,000. Nor would such an 
event have reduced Australians to penury, since the 
standard of living would still have been approxim- 
ately equal to that of 1946, which was quite reason- 
able.24) We need hardly say that we are considering 
only economic factors here, and in a very theoretical 
way. The main point is to dissipate the absurd idea 
which some have that the number of immigrants 
Australia can absorb is fixed by rigid economic laws, 
and is quite outside the control of man. Rather it is 
fixed by the standard of living which Australians 
ate prepared to accept. In the final chapter of this 
thesis we will consider the question from the moral 
point of view, and try to decide whether Australia 
had and has any obligation to reduce her standard 
of living in this way. The political question does not 
concern us here; viz whether it is ” practical politics” 
to attempt such a thing. But it may be well to ment- 
ion that nobody is ignorant of the difficulties facing 
the Australian Government in the light of the fact 
that the people are sometimes not prepared to 
accept the obligations which the moral law imposes 
on them. In this matter of immigration the Govern- 
ment has shown itself far more enlightened than the 
general public; in particular both of Australia’s 
ministers for immigration have been men of vision 
and courage, willing to risk unpopularity to do what 
they knew was right and best for the country, and 
making great efforts to prepare the people to shoul- 
der their responsibilities. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE RIGHT TO IMMIGRATE 


I. THE RIGHT TO IMMIGRATE ACCORDING TO 
Tifelisl INVAUUUR AML, Iva 


Having examined the problem, it now remains for 
us to seek for the principles upon which a just 
°8) — Australia and the Migrant, p. 86. 

*") — This estimate is based on the real wage index number, 


which stood at 1263 in 1946, and had risen to 1438 in 1952. 
cf. Pocket compendium of Australian Statistics, 1954, [Dy 2A. 
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solution must be based. Obviously the first question 
is — does an individual have the right to immigrate ? 
If so, where does this right come from? If the right 
is granted by the state, the state can take it away. 
If the right is based on the Natural Law (as we shall 
endeavour to prove), then we must decide the extent 
of this right; is it an absolute right, in no way subject 
to regulation by the state, or is it limited by the 
demands of the common good? 

The Catholic notion of the Natural Law presupposes 
that man is created by God for a purpose, a purpose 
which man can know, and freely direct himself 
towards. Since God predestined man to a certain 
end, He must have provided man with the means 
necessary to reach that end; therefore man has the 
right to such things as are required for this. This is 
what we mean by the natural law” and natural 
tights”’. 
There are two ways in which we can know the 
porpose for which man was created. The first is 
through Christian Revelation, and by this means 
alone can we obtain complete knowledge of the 
end of man. The second means is by examining the 
nature of man. There is a principle in philosophy 
which tells us that ’’Nature does nothing in vain.” 
If we find man equipped with a certain type of 
nature, having certain needs and appetites, then 
Natute (which of course means Nature’s God) 
intends that it be possible to fulfil these. Therefore 
man has a right to whatever is required to fulfil the 
exigencies of his nature. 

If we examine the nature of man, we find that it is in 
fact equipped with certain natural appetites. There 
is the instinct for self-preservation (the appetite for 
life itself) and the desire to develop life physically and 
spiritually. Again, man naturally tends to live in 
Society, for there alone can he find the elements 
necessary for living a full human life. The powerful 
instinct of sex reveals another right of man — the 
right of marriage, and of providing for the children 
born of marriage. 

It is a universally admitted principle that he who 
has the right to something has the right to the ne- 
cessaty means to that thing. Therefore migration 
could become a right if it were a necessary means 
to obtain, or at least to obtain more perfectly, the 
tight to life, to marriage, to freedom, to worship 
God, or any other primary right. Where migration 
ceased to be so necessary, it would cease to be a 
right. 

A tight is that which is due from one to another in 
such a way as to establish equality between them. In 
this case the equality that must be established is 
between the state of immigration and the person 
desirous of immigrating. Immigration will therefore 
cease to be a right if the good which would accrue 
to the individual is outweighed by the harm to the 
state if immigration be permitted. In this case the 
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state may validly refuse to permit the person to 
immigrate. 

Clearly, then, immigration is not a primary right, but 
a secondary right. It is not absolute, but conditional. 
It supposes that migration is a necessary means for 
attaining some primary right; or at least for attaining 
it more easily and perfectly. It can therefore have a 
greater of lesser urgency. It supposes also that the 
immigration does not cause excessive harm to the 
state of immigration. Only when and to the extent 


that these conditions are fulfilled can we speak of 


”a natural right to immigrate.” 

The same conclusion is reached if we examine the 
question from the point of view rather of the goods 
of this world. These goods were created by God for 
all men, not for the privileged few. Therefore every 


person has the right to a just share in them; and if 


migration is a necessary condition for obtaining that 
just share, then he has the right to migrate. Clearly 
these two aspects are complementary, not exclusive. 
They cannot be separated, since one supposes the 
other. Thus in saying that man has a right to what- 
evet is necessary for life, we say implicitly that he 
has a right to a just share in the goods of this world, 
for without this he cannot live. 


Ti PAPAL (BAC AHING 
A. POPE LEO XIII 


These natural law principles on which the right to 
immigrate is based are clearly set out in the teachings 
_ of the recent Popes. Pope Leo XU, in his brilliant 
defence of the natural right to private property, 
insists that ’God has given the earth for the use and 
enjoyment of all.” *) The division of the earth 
among men must not prevent this, but foster it. 
If it should fail to do so, this is not due to the in- 
stitution of private property, but to its abuse. 

But the right to private property goes hand in hand 
with the duty to use one’s properfty as one should. 
A man’s first duty, the Pope points out, is towards 
himself and those of his household, that he might 
live becomingly according to his condition of life. 
But of what is left over he must give alms.”) 

Applying this principle to the State, we may say 
that the first duty of the State is towards its own 
citizens, who have the prior claim to be permitted 
to ”live becomingly’” on the resources of their state. 
This means that they have the right to the necessities 
of life, and also to the necessities of state, to see that 
their standing is fairly taken thought for” as the 
Pope expresses it.””) Once these rights have been 
safeguarded, then a rich State has the obligation to 
help its poorer neighbours, and liberal immigration 


%) Leo XII, Rerum Novarum, 1891. English translation — 
The Worker’s Charter, Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 1950. 


H.0 7. 
26) [bid. n. 19. 
27) Ibid. 


laws ate one very effective way of doing that. From 
this passage it 1s clear that there is an obligation at 
least in Christian charity; from the later papal 
documents we shall show that there is an obligation 
also in justice. 
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In ”Quadragesimo Anno” Pius XI reaffirmed the 
traditional Catholic doctrine on the two-fold aspect, 
individual and social, of property. Private property 
must not only serve the needs of the individual, but 
must also make sure that ”the goods which the 
Creator has destined for the human race may truly 
serve this purpose.” 28) The Pope condemned the 
unjust distribution of wealth in society, and laid 
down the correct principle which must govern this 
distribution: 

’Wealth, therefore, ... must be so distributed amongst the 
various individuals and classes of society that the needs of 
all, of which Leo XIII spoke, be thereby satisfied. In other 
wotds, the good of the whole community must be safe- 
guarded. By this principle of social justice, one class is for- 
bidden to exclude the other from a share of the benefits.’ ?*). 
Pius XI was considering above all the national 
sphere in these passages, but the principles he laid 
down ate of universal application, and are no less 
valid in the international sphere. Here too the divis- 
ion of property among nations is justified only in so 
far as it is in conformity with God’s plan that 
the good which the Creator has destined for the 
human race may truly serve this purpose.” Here too 
we can say that by the principles of social justice, 
one nation is forbidden to exclude the people of 
another nation from a share in the goods of the 
world. To do so, by restrictive immigration laws or 
any other method, is to sin against social justice. 
Nevertheless Pius XI is careful to insist on the prim- 
acy of the common good, to which the individual 
good is subordinated, and by which it is limited: 
It is true indeed that a just freedom of action should be left 
to individual citizens and families, but this principle is only 


valid as long as the common good is secure, and no injustice 
entailed.’ °°). 


C. POPE PIUS XII — EARLY DOCUMENTS 1939-1945 


In his first Encyclical letter ”Summi Pontificatus” 
Pius XII points to the unity of the human race, one 
facet of which is the unity of dwelling place, the 
earth, of whose resources all men by natural right 
avail themselves, to sustain life and develop it.” o) 
Here the Pope tells us that all men have a natural 
right to use the resources of the earth to sustain and 
develop life. It is a question of right, and so pertains 
to justice. It may be that this right is impeded by 


28) Prus XI, Ouadragesimo Anno, 1931. English translation — 
>The Social Order’, Oxford, Catholic Social Guild, n. 45. 

29) Prus XI, Quadragesimo Anno, op. cit. n. 57. 

HO), Wayitels sia, 2h}. ae , 

81) Summi Pontificatus, AAS Annus XXiLSericsi Uy Vola yi, 
1939, Pp. 546. 
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means beyond the control of man, such as fire or 
flood. In this case no in justiceis done. But all too 
often it is impeded by the wickedness of man. A 
small group of men may gain control of the resources 
of the state, and so prevent others from making 
use of these to sustain and develop life. Similarly 
on an international scale we see how a nation or a 
group of nations can gain control of an excessive 
share of the resources of the world. By means of 
trade and immigration barriers, even of war, persons 
from other nations are prevented from obtaining a 
fair share in these resources. In this case an injustice 
is being done to the citizens of the poor countries. 
In his war-time Christmas messages, the Pope insists 
that a just peace must ensure to all peoples of every 
class a proper standard of living.” **) This will not 
be possible without the removal of that narrow and 
calculating egoism which tends to monopolise 
economic resources and materials of common use, 
to the exclusion of nations less naturally favoured.’’**) 
Yet this is certainly the effect, and generally one of 
the main causes, of immigration restrictions. No 
wonder that the 1945 Christmas Message lists as 
one of the abuses of the totalitarian state the fact that: 
"It sets arbitrary bounds to the necessity and right of mi- 
eration, and to the desire to colonise. All this constitutes a 
policy contrary to the dignity and welfare of the human 
PACE oo) 

In these words the Pope lays down in clear and 
unequivocal terms what he had already said impli- 
citly in the statements we have already discussed. 
Let us now examine this last statement. 

In the first place, the Pope condemns the arbitrary 
limitation of migration. This obviously implies that 
the right to immigrate may be limited for a valid 
reason. But it may not be limited at the mere whim 
of the State, or for selfish interests. All too often, 
even in supposedly democratic States, we see 
*’pressute groups” campaigning for a restrictive 
immigration policy for the interests of their own 
group. They do not even consider the interests of 
the country as a whole, still less that of the great 
human family itself. Limitations of this sort are 
simply totalitarian tyranny. 

The Pope speaks of bounds to ’’the necessity and 
right of migration.” There is a close connection 
between the two notions, since necessity implies, 
and indeed founds, right. The right exists because 
the necessity exists. This we have already explained 
in showing that the right to use the goods of this 
world implies the right to take the steps necessary 
for this. Quite frequently migration is so necessary, 
and therefore is a right. 


) Christmas Message, 1940. English translation taken from 
*The Pope and World Peace’, extracts from the Christmas 
messages of Pope Pius XII, Melbourne, Australian Catholic 
Truth Society, 1947, p. 6. 

33) Christmas Message, 1941. Ubid. p. 7. 

34) Christmas Message, 1945. Ibid. p. 29. 
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The arbitrary restriction of the right to migrate is 
a policy contrary to the dignity and welfare of the 
human race. 

That it is contrary to the dignity of man is obvious. 
It condemns millions to the drudgery of a life which 
can only be called subhuman; it makes impossible 
for many the task of getting a reasonable degree 
of comfort for themselves and their families. In 
Italy, for example, one sees farmers struggling to 
win a living from a tiny patch of ground so poor 
that in some countries it would scarcely be consider- 
ed fit to put sheep on. 

But besides harming the rights of the individual, 
unjust immigration restrictions harm the common 
good of the human race. It does this in a variety of 
ways. The first and most obvious is that it perpe- 
tuates those economic inequalities which breed 
hatred and wars. Further, it prevents that fuller and 
more perfect exploitation of the goods of the earth 
which would result from a better distribution of the 
peoples over the earth. In this way, while these 
restrictions may sometimes, though not always, 
promote the prosperity of one nation, it is at the 
expense, not only of other nations, but also of the 
interests of the human race as a whole. This can 
only be called anti-social. 

In addition to these obvious material interests which 
unjust restriction harms, there are other less tangible, 
but not necessarily less important, interests to 
consider. Immigration has been throughout history 
one of the great civilizing mediums. Immigrants 
bring with them their own culture, their arts, their 
skill, and it is only the most backward people who 
do not have something to offer their country of 
adoption. The flow is both ways, of course, for some 
of the immigrants return to their native land and 
bring back with them ideas, industries, and techni- 
ques which can transform their own countries. The 
whole human race profits as a result of this, not only 
the two countries most concerned. 

Further, immigration fosters international friendship 
and understanding. On the other hand, unjust, and 
especially disctiminatory, immigration laws are a 
potent source of international ill-feeling. A striking 
example of that was seen when the ”Shortridge 
Amendment” to the 1924 Immigration Act of the 
United States of America barred all Japanese 
immigration. Had the Japanese been admitted under 
the quota system, only 185 could have entered each 
year, surely not a formidable number. The action of 
the United States caused great bitterness in Japan, 
and poisoned relations between the two countries. 
Not a few authorities regard it as the first step along 
the path to Pearl Harbour. If that is so, America and 
the world paid dearly for these restrictions. 

It has also been suggested that immigration te- 
strictions contributed indirectly to the rise of total- 
itarian States. It is argued that if people know they 


can immigrate to another country if necessary, they 
are mote ready to resist tyranny at home. But when 
all doors are closed to them, and they know that 
unsuccessful resistance to tyranny can only lead to 
misery for themselves and their families, they submit 
the more easily. Certainly the great totalitarian 
states came into their own soon after the world wide 
immigration testtictions of the early twenties.*) 
Without doubt these are some of the considerations 
which caused the Pope to condemn arbitrary immi- 
gration festrictions as a policy contrary to the 
welfare of the human race, and a threat to world 
peace. 


D. LETTER TO ARCHBISHOP MCNICHOLAS AND OTHER 
DOCUMENTS 


On December 24th, 1948, Pope Pius XII wrote to 
Archbishop McNicholas, President of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference of the United States of 
Ametica, which has done such great work in the 
field of Christian charity, including immigration. 
Here we find a synthesis of the Pope’s teaching on 
the subject of immigration; concise yet clear, it will 
tepay study even more than the great documents we 
have seen. For this reason we will use it as a base to 
sum up all we have said, and give a complete picture 
of the Catholic teaching. We will use the principles 
we have already proved, and draw on other signi- 
ficant papal statements made after this time. We will 
first give the words of the Pope, and then study the 
vatious points he raises. 

>You know indeed how preoccupied we have been and with 
what anxiety we have followed those who have been forced 
by revolution in their own countries, or by unemployment 
or hunger, to leave their homes and live in foreign lands. 
The natural law itself, no less than devotion to humanity, 
urges that ways to migration be opened to these people. 
For the Creator of the Universe made all things primarily 
for the good of all. If then, in some locality, the land offers 
the possibility of supporting a large number of people, the 
sovereignty of the State, although it must be respected, cannot 
be exaggerated to the point that access to this land is, for 
inadequate or unjustified reasons, denied to needy and decent 


people from other nations, provided, of course, the common 
good, tightly conceived, does not forbid this.’ °°). 


1. Causes of Immigration. 


The Pope begins by stating the problem. He points 
to the vast number of people in the world who need 
to migrate. The most pitiful group are the refugees, 
the millions who have been uprooted from their land 
by man’s inhumanity to man. The number of these 
unfortunates has been placed as high as ”thirty- 


35) cf, W. ROpxeE, ’Les Barriéres a lV’ Immigration’, extract 
from Economica Internazionale, Vol. IU, No. 2, Genova, 
Maggio 1950, p. to. In this small work Prof. Roépke gives a 
brilliant description of the dangers of immigration festric- 
tion, which, with trade barriers “appears as one of the most 
tragic contradictions of our civilization, which, it a remedy 
cannot be found, could lead to its definitive ruin. Pp. 7. 

36) Letter to Archbishop McNicholas, AAS XX XI, Series 11, 


Vol. XVI, 1949, p- 79: 


eight million on the free side of the barrier known 
as the Iron Curtain.” *) 

Then there are those whom unemployment and 
hunger have driven from their lands. In Italy alone 
some two million are unemployed, and almost as 
many ate underemployed. Many of these, too, are 
turning to the lands across the seas in the hope of 
finding the opportunity to live decently. And what is 
to be said of Japan, where there are four million 
unemployed, and a million new mouths to feed 
evety year? 

These have been called the ”repelling causes” of 
migration; the ”impelling causes” lie in the fact that 
elsewhere these people could find the means to make 
a decent living. It is, of course, to the underpopulat- 
ed countries that the Pope looks. Even the casual 
observer is struck by the glaring anomalies that 
exist. He sees, for example, a tiny country like Japan, 
where 88 million people eke out a miserable existence 
by ceaseless, heartbreaking labour. He sees at the 
other extreme a huge continent such as Australia, 
where nine million people enjoy a very high standard 
of living, protected by rigid trade and immigration 
barriers. Australia, Canada, the United States, South 
America, these certainly could support a larger 
number of people. 

It may be well to ask here whether migration is 
really necessary? It has now become fashionable to 
declare that migration is of negligible importance in 
solving the question of overpopulation. ‘The > true 
answet, these theorists claim, is to bring the te- 
sources to the people, not the people to the resources. 
We have already treated this problem from an 
economic point of view in the first chapter, and 
showed the fallacy in the argument. Here we wish 
to point out what the Pope has to say on the matter. 
There is little doubt that he had this theory in mind 
when he spoke on June 3, 1950. He is speaking 
especially of the world wide problem of unem- 
ployment, always present when there is population 
pressure: 

Only the coalition of all people of good will in the whole 
world for an action of great breadth, loyally conceived and in 
full agreement, can provide the remedy. No more of those 
blinkers which narrow the field of vision and reduce the vast 
problem of unemployment to the simple question of a better 
distribution of the individual physical forces of the world. 
It is necessary to look full in the face, in all its breadth, the 
duty of giving innumerable families, in their natural, moral 
juridic, economic unity, a just living space, corresponding, in 
however modest a measure, but at least sufficient, to the 
demands of human dignity.”’ **). 


From this it appears that the Pope has little sympathy 
with those who would pretend that migration, on a 
significant scale, is impossible and unnecessary. The 
37) Mor. SwANstROM, in speech to the International Catholic 
Migration Congress at Breda (Netherlands), September, 
1954. Report issued in book form, p. 11. 

38) Allocution to the participants of the International Con- 


ference of Social Studies at Rome, June 3, 1950. AAS XXXII, 
Series II, Vol. XVII, 1950, p. 485. 
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problem is so vast that every means of solving it 
must be exploited. Those who imagine that it can be 
solved by trade alone are blinding themselves to the 
facts, because they find the facts unpleasant. 

Again the emphasis is on family migration; there lies 
the first need, and so the primary right. The insist- 
ence on the unity of the family is very significant, 
because at that time certain countries were applying 
their selective laws so strictly that they frequently 
refused to accept the old or sick members of the 
family. The injustice and inhumanity of that need 
hardly be pointed out. Granted that there exists a 
right to immigrate, that right is not forfeited because 
one is old or sick. If we look at such a policy in the 
light of Christian charity, its wickedness becomes 
still more apparent. It is towards the sick and suffer- 
ing and old that the obligations of charity are most 
pressing, and it is precisely those who are singled 
out, not for more kindly treatment, but for more 
refined cruelty. 


2. Obligation to Permit Immigration. 
a. In Charity 


It is always to the great law of Charity that the Pope 
first appeals when he speaks of immigration. Again 
in this letter he opens with an exhortation to charity 
towards the needy: 

’Charity towards the brethren, which the Apostle demands 
should ever flourish among Christians, consists above all in 
this, that we should love from our hearts those whom God 
has given us as companions of our earthly pilgrimage. When 
they are needy we should give them help, when they are 
sorrowful we should give them consolation, to the best of 
out powers, expecting after this mortal span the inheritance 
of immense value which is promised only to the merciful.’ °°). 
Even the most generous alms in the way of food, 
clothing, or money can do no more than alleviate, 
for a short time, the lot of the poor, the unemployed, 
the refugee, the family which has no home and no 
means of subsistence. But immigration can offer 
them a new life of peace and happiness and security. 
They can live a decent human life, and work out 
their salvation without the awful burden of poverty, 
or the tyranny of dictatorial communism. Few if any 
of the corporal works of mercy in the modern world 
are more important and more rewarding than that of 
assisting the needy of other countries to find new 
and happier homes elsewhere. How terrible, then, 
will be the punishment of those who unjustly 
prevent this. 

In this thesis we have spoken less about the duty in 
charity of permitting immigration, but this is not 
because it is less important or less binding. So 
important is it that our eternal salvation will depend 
upon our fidelity to the law of charity. But it is of 
little use talking of obligations in charity to those 
who refuse to fulfil obligations in justice. Charity 


8°) Letter to Archbishop McNicholas op. cit. p. 69. 
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which consists in mete words, ’’charity” which goes 
side by side with injustice, is a mockery, not true 
charity. 

The Pope states that ”devotion to humanity” 
demands that ways of migration be opened to the 
needy. This phrase, ”pietas in humanum genus” 
is a very interesting one in the context. St. Thomas 
tells us that ’pietas” is frequently used in everyday 
language to mean mercy.**) Mercy is the virtue 
which leads one to help the downtrodden, and 
”among all virtues which pertain to our neighbour, 
the greatest is mercy.” “!) Taken in this sense, 
*pietas” pertains to charity, as an effect of it.) 
No doubt the Pope used the word ’’pietas” rather 
than charity to emphasise the fact that even natural 
virtue should move us to act in this case. The very 
fact of our common humanity demands that all men 
of good will, Catholic or not, co-operate in seeking 
a solution. 


b. Obligation in Justice 


Over and above this, a needy person has a claim in 
justice to be permitted to migrate, a claim not based 
upon the gracious concession of some state, but on 
the natural law itself. The Pope is to speak of this 
tight again in his 1952 Christmas Message, surely 
one of the most moving pleas for justice and charity 
between men which the saintly Pontiff has ever 
written. He says: 


*The natural right of the human person to be unhampered 
in immigration and emigration is not recognised, or in 
practice is nullified, under the pretext of a common good 
which is falsely understood or falsely applied, but sanctioned 
and made mandatory by legislative or administrative mea- 
Sunes), 
Here, as in the letter to Archbishop McNicholas, the 
Pope speaks with theological precision. The natural 
tight, strictly speaking, is, not to immigrate, but to 
be unhampered in immigration. The difference is 
worth remarking; a natural right to immigrate says 
more, and would include the right to those things 
which are necessary to migrate. Such may, and often 
will, be due in charity, but not necessarily in justice. 
In justice one can only claim to be permitted to 
migrate, to be free from unjust restrictions, and it is 
in this sense that we use the term ”’right to migrate” 
throughout this thesis. Convenience and brevity 
justify this use, instead of referring always to the 
*natural right to be unhampered in immigration 
and emigration.” 
The basis of this claim is the same principle which 
the Pope has repeated so many times: ”For the 
Creator of the Universe made all things primarily for 
the good of all.’ The key word in this principle is 
40) Ila Ilae q. 101 a. 1 ad 2m. 
=~) dilly WES Te, BO) iy 
a Ila Hae q. 30 and q. 28 introd. 

) *Men against Modern Society’, English Translation of 


Christmas Message, 1952, Melbourne, Australian Catholic 
Truth Society, 1953, p. 20. 


primarily”. It follows, as we have already said, that 
any division of the goods of the world, among 
individuals or states, is secondary to this God-given 
plan, and must not thwart it. 

While the Pope does not expressly refer to the fact 
that there is question here of social justice, this seems 
to be his mind. For it is question of a natural right, 
yet one which is limited by the demands of the 
common good. Now it is the function of social 
justice to foster and protect the common good, and 
so to prevent immigration when the common good 
demands this, and to restrict it when the common 
good calls for restriction. That the State can and must 
exercise a certain control over immigration is further 
implied in the insistence on the fact that the sover- 
eignty of the state must be respected. It is unjust 
and inadequate motives for restricting immigration 
which are condemned, not all restrictions. 

This does not mean that the Pope is saying that the 
obligation could never be in commutative justice; 
he simply does not treat the matter. This is not 
sutptising, since only in exceptional circumstances 
would immigration be the only way of relieving 
extreme necessity, though it may often be the best 
way. Further, the existence of an obligation in social 
justice does not mean that the same act may not be 
demanded also by commutative justice. For example, 
an act may be elicited by commutative justice, but 
imperated by social justice. The Pope simply states 
the obligation of the State to make immigration 
laws which will promote, or at least not impede, 
the common good. The common good demands 
this, that needy individuals be allowed access to 
unused resources. On this is the right to immigrate 
based, for as the very name implies, every person 
has the right to share in the common good. 


3. The Limits of the Right to Immigrate. 


More than once we have stated that the right to 
immigrate is a limited right. It now remains to see 
more at length just what justifies such limitation. 
In this same letter to Archbishop MacNicholas, the 
Pope tells us who is the subject of this tight; who 
can claim to be permitted to immigrate. He must be 
a “needy person”; a refugee, for example, of 
unemployed with no prospect of work, or unable to 
support his family decently in his own country. 
Then the States bound by this claim are described 
by the Pope: those where the land offers the possi- 
bility of supporting a larger number of people. 

This last point is obvious enough, yet it is worth 
emphasising. It means that countries such as Japan, 
ot India, where there is a rapidly growing population 
and little or no unused land available, do not have 
the obligation to allow immigration. In fact in the 
interests of their own people, which, within the 
limits we have set down, must always come first, 
they should restrict immigration. To argue, as some 


attempt to do, that because these countries restrict 
immigration they thereby implicitly admit that there 
is no such thing as a moral right to immigrate, is 
absurd. All they admit is that the right to immigrate 
is a limited right, not an absolute right, and in this 
they have the support of the Catholic Church. 
Even where a State has large resources unused, it 
does not automatically follow that it has the duty to 
permit immigration. For example, few countries 
have such vast undeveloped resources as Brazil, 
yet a combination of factors makes it extremely 
difficult for her to accept a large number of immi- 
grants. Where such difficulties arise from conditions 
outside human control, they offer a valid reason for 
limiting immigration. 

What then is the principle used to justify this re- 
striction of immigration? There are two main opin- 
ions on this subject. That which Pius XII lays down 
is that the need to protect the common good can 
justify such limitation. To understand the signific- 
ance of this, we must examine the nature of the 
common good, and reject certain false opinions 
about it. The second opinion simply denies the 
existence of any right to immigrate, or, and this 
comes to the same, says that this right is granted by 
the State, and can be withdrawn by the State. This is 
based on a false notion of the sovereignty of the 
State, and with this we must now deal. 


a. The False Principle — The Sovereignty of the State 


In his letter to Archbishop McNicholas, the Pope 
explicitly condemns the theory that the right to 
immigrate may be denied at the mete good pleasure 
of the state. This is an exaggerated notion of the 
Sovereignty of the State, and flows from the notion 
that man exists for the state, and not vice versa. 
The Church has always been to the fore in defending 
the true notion of the sovereignty of the state. At 
the end of the last century, when the world saw in 
Liberalism the doctrine which was to bring salvation 
to man, the Catholic Church, almost alone, stood 
firm against the all engulfing error. In ”Immortale 
Dei”, Pope Leo XIII condemned the theory that the 
State was a mere man made thing, which man could 
break when he chose, just as he had made it.4*) The 
Pope upheld the traditional Catholic doctrine that 
all legitimate authority comes from God, and the 
State receives its authority from God, not from men. 
Man could indeed choose the form of the state; a 
people could decide if it wanted a democracy or a 
monarchy; but once lawfully constituted a State 
could command in the name of God. This doctrine 
was anathema to the Liberalists of the nineteenth 
century. 

Since then, the wheel of error has turned a full circle, 
as it so often does. The State, which a false philoso- 


4) ASA Vol. XVIII, pp. 161, ff. 
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phy had seen as a mere man made thing, has now 
been elevated to dizzy heights. It was not merely 
been given a share in the authority of God, as 
Catholic teaching explains of it. It has been raised to 
the very Place of God Himself. The modern State 
is considered as an end in itself, even as the last end 
of man. No longer is it subject to the laws of God; 
no longer must it bow in reverence before the 
inalienable rights of man. The stated is supreme. 
Against this false notion of the sovereignty of the 
state the last two Popes especially have raised their 
voices unceasingly. Above all in his condemnation 
of Communism *) and of Nazism **) Pius XI con- 
demned the totalitarian state. Taken to its logical 
conclusion, this theory holds: 

‘Every man exists only by the state and for the state. Every 
tight he possesses is derived solely from a grant by the 
Stateqees)s 

The challenge of the absolute state was taken up by 
Pius XII, and times without number he warned the 
world of the awful misery which must follow from 
this error. He placed it as one of the most grave 
causes of modern wars and unrest. 

All too easily people from the democratic countries 
tend to consider that such words are not meant for 
them. Certainly the Pope is speaking primarily to 
the totalitarian states; certainly, too, the theory of 
the absolute state is not so far advanced in the demo- 
cracies. There are few who would subscribe to the 
proposition we have just quoted, which makes the 
state the fount of all rights. But even in the democratic 
countries the state is becoming ever more powerful. 
In practice, if not in theory, it acts as if rights were 
granted by the state, and not by God. 

All this must be seen as the background of the words 
of the Pope: ”the sovereignty of the state, while it 
must be respected...” — as the Church respected 
it, when she insisted that the State derives its 
authority from God, and not from the people. As 
she respects it when she insists that the state has the 
right to limit immigration when that is truly nec- 
essary for the common good. Nevertheless this 
sovereignty must not be exaggerated ...” as if the 
state were above and beyond the moral law. In 
particular it is question of exaggerating the sover- 
eignty of the state to such a point that access to 
undeveloped lands is denied to needy and decent 
people for inadequate and unjustified reasons. Hence 
any laws which the State passes against immigration 
must be based on sound and adequate reasons, 
otherwise they are unjust. 


e Divini Redemptoris, AAS Vol. XXIX, 1937, No. 4, pp. 
5-106. 
48) Mit brennender Sorge, AAS Vol. XXIX, 1937, No. 4, pp. 
145-167. 
*’) Propositions condemned by the Sacred Congregation of 
Cardinals charged with the care of Catholic Seminaries, 
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From this it is clear that it is quite absurd to deny the 
existence of a tight to immigrate, on the plea that 
this would limit the rights and sovereignty of the 
state. The fact of the matter is that the sovereignty 
of the state is limited, as all must admit who do not 
wish to fall into the tyranny of totalitarian Fascism 
or Communism. It is limited by the rights of man, 
as is obvious from the fact that the state exists for 
man. The selfsame doctrine which tells us that the 
state drives its authority from God, also tells us that 
the state cannot contravene the laws of God. At the 
point at which it begins to do so, justice ends and 
tyranny begins. 


b. The True Principle — To Protect the Common Good 


Every man in the world can be considered under a 
two-fold aspect. He is first of all an individual, 
having his own private needs and desires, his own 
life to live, his own soul to save. But he is also a 
member of society, or rather of many societies. 
When he comes into the world he is a member of 
this or that family, and in his early years he is utterly 
dependent on his parents even for the necessities of 
life. This first society, the family, antedates all others. 
In the beginning, it was the only society, and there 
man learnt to control] the ugly greed which urges 
him to monopolise everything for himself. As a part 
of society, he knew instinctively that his own 
individual good depended upon, and so was sub- 
ordinate to, the good of the whole. Here we have 
the first example of the way in which the individual 
good can flourish and expand only as a part of the 
common good. 

Man soon found that in order to live a fuller human 
life, it was necessary to associate with other families, 
and village communities began to spring up. Again 
it was found that the good of each family could only 
be achieved if the common good of the whole village 
was protected. This required co-operation; some- 
times it required personal sacrifice. Gradually the 
village community gave way to, or rather expanded 
into, the city state, as man climbed the weary, 
slippery path towards civilization, but unless the 
latter were able to unite, they gradually tore each 
other to pieces. In Greece, for example, the city 
states found it impossible to subordinate their 
individual good to the common good of the whole 
group, and as a result they lost the very things they 
sought to save. So it will always be. 

Thete is no need to follow the story through, with 
its painful advances and frequent lapses, for it is 
well known. The Feudalism of the Middle Ages 
passed away when men learned that the individual 
good could only be protected and preserved by 
subordinating it to the common good. In our own 
day, it is the Nation State which must learn the 
lesson which every age has had to learn by bitter 


experience. If it fails to do so, it will be destroyed, 
and perhaps civilization also. 


b’. The Common Good of the State 


Before speaking of the common good of the com- 
munity of states, however, it is necessary to see 
what we mean by the common good of the state. 
This is of no mere academic interest, for, as the 
Pope tells us, the right and duty of the state to 
protect the common good is a valid treason for 
restticting immigration. He never fails to point this 
out when he speaks of the right to immigrate, never 
more clearly, perhaps, than when speaking to a 
group of United Senators in Rome for an Immigrati- 
ion Conference: 


*Yet it is not surprising that changing circumstances have 
brought a certain restriction on foreign immigration. For in 
this matter not only the interests of the immigrant but the 
welfare of the country must be consulted.’ *) 


The common good has been described as follows: 


That state of social equilibrium, of intellectual, moral and 
material riches, of institutions and humane legislation, in 
which each citizen, whatever might be his condition, will 
truly be able to... . assure the full exercise of his rights as a 
man, act as a teasonable and free being, work, nourish, 
shelter, clothe himself, develop his spirit, affirm his will, 
practise virtue, found a home in full security, have children, 
give them an education likewise in accord with the true 
rights of man. 
There is in what sense the common good will be a human 
good, immanent to the individual and transcendent to each 
Gi Weenays poe 
From this it appears why, as Fr. Gillet points out, 
_ the common good is both a means and an end for 
evety individual.*°) It is a means because through 
it each person is able to live a full human life, such 
as God willed for him. Since it is a means, and indeed 
a necessary means, it is a source of tights, for each 
person has a tight to whatever he requires to live a 
decent human life, and therefore a tight to a share in 
the common good. The obstruction of this right will 
be an offence against social justice, and frequently 
against some other vittue as well. The common 
good is also an end for each individual, and of 
course for the state especially, because it is not for 
the exclusive use of one individual, but for every 
erson in the community — it transcends the indivi- 
dual. As such it is a source of duties, for the state, 
and for every individual in the state. All are bound 
to serve it, each in his own way, and in due prop- 
ottion. It is because it is an end, too, that the state 
can ask the individual to sacrifice his own rights 
where this is necessaty to promote and defend the 
common good. In extreme cases the State may justly 
ask the individual to risk his life itself; a fortiori 


48) TOsservatore Romano, 14 Marzo 1946. The Pope refers to 
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may it ask for the sacrifice of lesser goods. Some fail 
to understand this, and for them it always remains a 
difficulty to see how the state can restrict, say, the 
tight to immigrate, when this is a God-given right, 
or at least can be a means necessary to attain a God- 
given right. It is simply necessary to understand 
that there is a hierarchy in values, also God-given, 
which justifies the restriction under certain circum- 
stances. 

This description of the common good is in full 
accord with that given by Pope Pius XII: 

The purpose of the whole of the State’s activity, political and 
economic, is the permanent realization of the common good: 
that is to say, the provision of those external conditions which 
ate needful to citizens as a whole for the development of 


their qualities and the fulfilment of their duties in every 
sphere of life, material, intellectual, and religious.’ °*). 


It is utterly false, therefore, to imagine the common 
good as something merely quantitative. It is not the 
mere sum total of all the individual goods added 
together. It is not something of which each person 
takes a slice, as a cake might be divided up. Rather 
it is something which all possess fully, like the light, 
or the atmosphere we breathe. It is achieved by a 
subordination of individual goods, not by each 
individual pursuing his own welfare without refer- 
ence to that of others. Still less must we imagine 
it as something merely material, as if it were a matter 
of per capita income, or the total income of the 
country. Material conditions are only one part, and 
by no means the most important part, in the comp- 
lexus we call the common good. 

Perhaps these somewhat abstract ideas will become 
clearer in the light of the following passage of Pope 
Pius XII. 

‘From the form given to Society, whether conforming or not 
to the divine law, depends and emerges the good or ill of 
souls; depends, that is, the decision whether men, called to 
be tevived by the grace of Christ, do actually in the detailed 
course of their life breathe the healthy vivifying atmosphere 
of truth and moral virtue or the disease-laden and often fatal 
air of error and corruption.” *). 

It is the common good taken in this sense which 
affords a just reason for restricting immigration if 
this is necessaty to protect it. The Pope gives one 
example of persons who may be excluded, when he 
asks that needy and decent” persons be admitted. 
He thereby implies that those who are not decent 
persons may be refused admittance. No one quest- 
ions the right of the state to refuse admittance to 
ctiminals, prostitutes, revolutionaries, and others 
of this type, since they could do untold damage. Or 
again, persons with contagious diseases could be 
refused on similar grounds, even though they were 
in no way tesponsible for their condition. A fortiori 
a Christian country could regulate immigration from 
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a pagan country if this were truly necessary to 
protect its Christian heritage. 

But all too often, the Pope complains, the common 
good which is urged as a reason for restricting 
immigration is not the common good in this sense, 
but one which is falsely understood. Perhaps most 
frequently the fault lies in considering only material 
things, and regarding a high standard of living as 
synonimous with the common good. No one will 
deny that one of the components of the common 
good is a decent standard of living for all the citizens, 
but this must not be regarded as something absolute, 
which can be pursued without reference to the needs 
of others. In this regard the Pope has singled out 
for condemnation an immigration policy based on 
the ”optimum population” theory, ’which has 
already determined how many persons in such and 
such circumstances a given country can suppott, 
not only now, but in the future.” 5*) 

Still another false notion of the common good is 
that which is based on race theories. One’s own race 
is regarded as superior to all others, and to be 
protected from contamination by inferior races. This 
theory is as absurd scientifically as it is objectionable 
morally, but unfortunately more than one of the 
great immigration nations base their policy in no 
small measure on such theories. Closely akin is that 
which considers one’s own culture as supreme, to be 
guarded jealously from the inroads of all others. 
With all of these arguments and theories we will be 
concerned in the following chapter. 


b?. The Common Good of the Community of Nations 


For the sake of clarity we have considered the com- 
mon good of the nation separately, but in practice it 
cannot be separated from the common good of the 
community of nations, of which it forms a part. 
The good of the part is intimately bound up with 
and dependent upon the good of the whole. 

For if there is one lesson which is abundantly clear 
in our age, an age of radio and television, of jet 
aeroplanes and hydrogen bombs, of world trade 
and world warts, it is this; that the nations of the 
world, for better or worse, are bound together and 
interdependent. As in the family, in the village, in 
the city state, in the feudal kingdom, so now in the 
Nation State, men must learn that the individual 
good must be subordinated to the common good. 
In this case the individual good is that of the Nation 
State; the common good is that of the Community 
of States. 

Only in this way can that unity be achieved which is 
necessary if the nations are not to tear each other 
to pieces. There is nothing wrong with nationalism 
as such, it is the abuse of nationalism which is 
threatening to destroy mankind. In fact, the nation 
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states can and should unite men, not divide them. 


>And the nations, despite a difference of development due to 
the diverse conditions of life and culture, are not destined to 
break the unity of the human race, but rather to enrich and 
embellish it by showing their own peculiar gifts and by that 
mutual interchange of goods ...’’ **) 
So close must this unity be that Gonella, commenting 
on the Pope’s Christmas Message, compares it to 
the union of the different members of the same 
body. But he insists that this does not mean that 
the nations must lose their independence, still less 


their identity. 


‘International solidarity does not mean the fusion of all states 
into one State (ie. Cosmopolitanism). There remains a plurality 
of States allied to one another. Every state preserves its 
individuality in this plurality. But since all are united to- 
gether, there will be unity of purpose among them all.’ °°). 


This unity of purpose supposes that all pursue the 
same common end — the common good of. the 
human race — to which selfish interests must be 
subordinated. 

Pius XI set out the principles of the subordination 
of the individual good to the common good in 
”Quadragesimo Anno’. He went so far as to say 
in effect that the first particular good of any group 1s 
the common good above it.**) Commenting on this 
significant statement, Fr. Ferree makes the following 
pertinent remarks: 

’And to enter a larger field and give our ‘isolationists’ the 
most unkind cut of all, the first of those ‘national interests’ 
they ate continually telling us to safeguard should be the 
Common Good of the world.’’ *”), 

Nor is the idea that the nations form one single 
community in any way new. The following state- 
ment by Suarez, made several centuries ago, is not 
unlike many of the statements of the present pope: 
“The human race, though divided into no matter how many 
different peoples and nations, has for all that a certain unity, 
a unity not merely physical, but also in a certain sense political 
and moral... Wherefore, though any one state, republic or 
kingdom, be in itself a perfect community and constant in its 
members, nevertheless each of the states is also a member, in 
a cettain manner of the world, so far as the human race is 
concerned. For none of these communities are ever sufficient 
unto themselves to such a degree that they do not require 
some help, society or communication, either to their greater 
advantage or from moral necessity and need as is evident 
from custom.’’ 58), 

All this is implied by the Pope when he speaks of 
the common good rightly conceived”. He does not 
mean that a nation should not consult its own 
interests; on the contrary it is bound to do so. But it 
must see these interests as they truly are, as part of, 
and therefore as subordinated to, the interests of the 
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human trace as a whole. The Latin phrase used in this 
case is worth noting: 

’Quandoque hoc publicae utilitati, vera libra ponderandae, 
non officiat. 

when this (immigration) does not injure the public utility 
weighed with a true weight.’ 5). ‘ 
it expresses admirably the thought of the Pope. On 
one side of the scale we have the moral right of 
the individual not to be impeded from immigrating. 
On this side must be placed the desperate anguish of 
millions of families, seeking ”’a just living space, 
modest it may be, but at least sufficient for the 
demands of human dignity.” ®°) No one has pleaded 
their lot more eloquently than Pius XII: 

*Families over whom hangs, like a menacing spectre, the 
danger of being cut off from the source of all livelihood by 
sudden unemployment... Families who have no home, 
and live in temporary barracks, in caves which would not be 
given to animals... Families in utter wretchedness, the 
father without work, the mother watching her children 
waste away, absolutely impotent to help them; never is there 
bread, never are there enough clothes to cover them... 
Nor must we forget the refugees .. .’’ ®), 

On the other side of the balance only ’’true weights” 
must be placed; only ’’sound and adequate reasons”’. 
All too often, alas, this side is loaded with prejudices 
and selfish group interests. Instead, the advantages 
and disadvantages must be examined frankly and 
fairly. The economic aspect, the legitimate desire 
for a decent standard of living, must be considered, 
but must be given its true place in the scale of values. 
Social difficulties which will certainly atise must be 
examined also, but here again every care must be 
taken to reduce these by all possible means, above 
all by Christian charity. False racial theories must be 
abhotrred. 

The following sentence of the Holy Father sums up 
what we have been saying in this chapter: 

‘Yet it is not too much to expect that in the process of re- 
striction, Christian charity and the sense of human solidarity 


existing between all men, children of one eternal God and 
Father, will not be forgotten.’ ®). 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE APPLICATION OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES TO 
THE AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


As we have already seen in Chapter One Australia 
launched a vigorous immigration programme after 
the last wat. Little opposition was encountered when 
money was plentiful and labour scarce, for even the 
most short-sighted could see that the migrants were 
contributing much to the country. But in 1952 an 
economic recession occurred, and a small amount of 
unemployment resulted. At once the cry was taised 
to stop immigration, and the Government made 


59) Letter to Archbishop McNicholas, op. cit. 
60) Allocution of June 3, 1950. AAS op. cit. p. 485. 


61) Christmas Message, 1952, PP: 25-26. | 
a Address to the Senators of the United States of America 


present in Rome for an Immigration Congress, L’ Osservatore 
Romano, 14 Mar. 1946. 


drastic reductions in the quota of immigrants. It was 
this fact which led the Australian Bishops to issue 
their 1952 Social Justice Statement, ” Land without 
People’, on the question of immigration. 

The Statement began by commending the great 
efforts Australia had made in the field of immigration. 
Then it summarised the arguments which had been 
propounded to justify the 1952 restrictions: 


*Here then was a story of moral and material progress. By the 
middle of 1952, this story seemed to have come to an abrupt 
and disconcerting end: 

The development of unemployment in Australian industry 
revived the fear that migrants would compete for jobs with 
native-born Australians. 

The recession in business dampened the expectations of those 
who saw in an expanding economy the only guarantee of 
Austtalia’s capacity to absorb newcomets. 

Unemployment difficulties occurring particularly among 
Italian Assisted Migrants strengthened the feeling that 
Australia had reached the limits of her capacity for absorption. 
The enemies of the migration program, sedulously using the 
opportunities furnished them by these depressing events 
pressed home their familiar arguments — migration meant 
inflation, migration increased unemployment, migration 
ageravated the housing crisis, migration under these con- 
ditions was unfair to the migrants. 

Finally, many political and industrial organisations, reacting 
to the changed climate of public opinion called for a cessation 
of immigration until full employment had been restored.’ ®*). 


A glance at these arguments will show that they 
are all of an economic nature, and certainly no one 
will deny that economic factors played a decisive 
part in the 1952 restrictions. Hor this reason our 
first section in this chapter will consider, at some 
length, the value of these arguments. They can be 
reduced to thtee: immigration causes uremploy- 
ment, immigration causes inflation (and so a fall in 
the standard of living), the Australian economy 
simply could not absorb the 150,000 immigrants 
who were arriving each year. 

We must consider these arguments from a two-fold 
point of view. First of all, are they true? Are they 
based on solid and certain economic principles ? 
Is it certain that these ills were all caused by immi- 
gration? Secondly, supposing that immigration 
sometimes causes at least a degree of unemployment 
and inflation, is this a sufficient reason for restricting 
immigration? This will necessitate a discussion of 
the right to preserve living standards, and whether 
ot not this right justifies a restriction of immigration. 
We must also decide whether the argument that the 
economy cannot absorb so many immigrants is valid. 
If so, is this state of affairs a result of unavoidable 
natural causes, or of man-made policies, which like 
all such, must be judged in the light of moral 
principles? Finally, we will examine briefly the 
effect of emigration on the economy of overseas 
countries. The necessity for this, in making a moral 
judgment of an immigration policy, is obvious. The 
immigrant country should, as far as possible, adjust 
its policy so that the countries of emigration also 


8%) Land without People, p. 5. 
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benefit. We may well ask whether Australia js doing 
this. 

The second section of this chapter will treat of quite 
another matter, not mentioned in the Bishop’s 
statement. This is the question of the right of a 
country to shape its immigration policy so as to 
protect its national way of life. In this section we 
will consider the intangibles which have played such 
an important part in determining Australia’s immi- 
gration policy in the present century. 

May a country restrict immigration to protect its 
political, social and cultural heritage? To preserve 
its racial purity? This last question will require a 
discussion of the delicate question of the White 
Australia Policy from its moral point of view. 
Finally, we will try to draw together what we have 
said in this thesis, and give some practical directives 
for a Christian policy of immigration for Australia. 


I. THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF IMMIGRATION 
A. IMMIGRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Without doubt the most frequent and most widely 
accepted argument against immigration is that which 
claims that immigration causes, or at least increases, 
unemployment; and that immigrants take jobs from 
native workers. That is why the Trade Unions and 
the Labour Party of Australia have been the great 
traditional opponents of the immigrant, whom they 
see first and foremost as a competitor for a job. 
That explains much of the bitterness which one 
frequently finds against the immigrant. We will 
examine this belief from two points of view; a 
priori and a posteriori. In other words, we will see 
whether sound economic principles lend weight to 
this theory or not; and we will see what historical 
experience teaches us. 


1. From Exconomic Principles, Immigration need 
not cause unemployment. 


The notion that immigration causes unemployment 
rests on a false conception of the economic set-up. 
It is based on what has been called the ’lump of 
labour theory”. This imagines that only a certain 
amount of work is available in the community, and 
the more who are allowed to nible at that lump, the 
less each will receive.*) The average Australian 
would express it thus: There are already twenty 
thousand unemployed in Australia. If we let in a 
hundred thousand immigrants, there will be 120,000 
unemployed. The argument as stated can be used in 
every case except when there are more jobs than 
workers, and it was this quite rare position which 
®t) The ’lump of labour theory’ is expounded by Norman 
BRENTWICH in his article Population, the Refugees, and the 
British Commonwealth’; ’Nineteenth Century’, July 1939. 


As Brentwich says: >All economists of repute have shown 
this to be a fallacy’. 
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made Labour accept the post-war immigration 
programme so easily. The moment a few thousand 
men were out of work, organized labour sprang 
into action, forcing the Government to curtail 
immigration. 

Unfortunately this argument has a certain appeal for 
the untrained and unthinking. But when one exam- 
ines it in the light of sound economics its absurdity 
quickly becomes apparent.) If the immigrant were 
a disembodied spirit, needing neither food, house, 
nor clothes, then there would perhaps be something 
in the argument. The theory breaks down because 
it forgets the important fact that the immigrant is a 
consumer as well as a producer. Normal immigration 
will include not only workers, but non-workers as 
well, since the average immigrant will want to take 
his wife and family with him. The selective character 
of Australian immigration obscures this somewhat, 
since Australia has been seeking workers. Even so, 
almost half (48°) of the immigrants who have come 
to Australia in the eight post-war years are listed as 
not gainfully employed.” %) This means that every 
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immigrant worker will have one dependent on the 
average. These two persons must be fed, clothed and 
housed, and this means that they are creating work. 


%) W. Ropxe, Les Barriéres a I’ Immigration, Pp. 30, says: 
The general fear of the immigrant as a man who is probably 
going to deprive a citizen of a job, is based on economic 
notions so naive that they are unworthy of reasonable men. 
Its fault is that of a static, in place of a dynamic, view, which 
latter alone is possible if it is to square with reality ae 
86) Statistical Bulletin, Department of Immigration, Canberra, 
No. 12, October 1954, p. 4. By way of comparison, 57.8% 
Heep were listed as *Dependants’ in the 1947 Census. 
id. p. 18. 


Demand stimulates supply, and this stimulates 
capital flow. This means that more labour is needed 
to fill these new needs, and so jobs ate made for 
still more immigrants. These in turn create new 
work, and the cycle is repeated. This is clearly seen 
in the great immigration waves to the United States. 
Obviously this cycle is not something infallible, 
still less is it infinite. It will depend on such factors 
as the capital available for investment, the resources 
of the country, the nature of the immigration. It is 
nonetheless true that immigration of its nature tends 
to widen the Jabour market, attract capital, and 
expand the economy. 

The falsity of the theory of a limited number of jobs 
has been pointed out by the English economist, 
W. H. Beveridge: 


*The popular conception is of industry as rigidly limited — 
a sphere of cast-iron in which men struggle for living room; 
in which the greater the room taken by any one man the less 
there must be for others; in which the greater the number of 
men the worse must be the case of all. The true conception 
is of a sphere made of elastic material, capable of expansion 
and being in fact continually forced to expand by the strugg- 
ling of those within.’ ®). 

This dynamic character of the economy must also be 
borne in mind when we consider the immigrant as a 
producer. Frequently the immigrant brings new 
ideas or new skills, which far from taking work 
from natives, make work for them, and help to lift 
the general standard of living. Even when he enters 
the normal labour market, and helps to increase 
normal production, it is absurd to imagine that he 
must thereby be taking work from someone else. 
The normal result of increased production is an 
increased standard of living for all, not increased 
unemployment. Higher production means more 
workers with more money, and so with more 
demands, and so far from diminishing work, 
increases work. 

The attitude of labour to immigration is parallel to 
the attitude of labour 150 yeats ago to the intro- 
duction of machines. It was assumed that the higher 
output of machines would cause unemployment. In 
fact the greed of exploiting employers, and the 
iniquitous “laissez faire’ economic theories fre- 
quently resulted in this, but this was not due to 
economic laws, but to human wickedness. Nevet- 
theless we have but to compate the standard of 
living in England with that in India to see that the 
effect of machines has been to raise the standard of 
living, and to increase job opportunities, not 
diminish them. The same fallacies which underlay 
the objections to the introduction of machinery have 
now been used to buttress the arguments against 
immigration. ”Hatred for the immigrant replaces 
the ancient hatred for the machine.” **) The differ- 


67) W. H. BEVERIDGE, Unemployment ; a problem of industry, 
New York, Longmans, Green, 1930, p. II. 
68) W. ROPKE, op. Cit. p. 26. 


ence is that the workers are now in a position to act 
on these fallacies, and prevent immigration; some- 
times to their own harm, and to the more grevious 
harm of their under privileged fellow-workers of 
other lands. It is heartening to see signs that organ- 
ized labour in some countries at least, is awakening 
to the falsity of these theories, and to its moral 
responsibility towards other peoples.*®) 

Still another point which is worthy of mention is 
that of the economic effect of a falling population. 
Most Australian demogtaphers predict that without 
immigration the Australian population would begin 
to decline before the end of the century. Economists 
generally agree that a declining population has a 
disastrous effect on the economy. Myrdal lists the 
following: 

t. A decline of investment in production 

2. A poorer position for labour 

3. A decline of agriculture. 

4. A decline in demand for capital goods 

5. A lower standard of living 

6. Free enterprise giving way to social planning.”°). 

None of these arguments prove, nor are they intend- 
ed to prove, that immigration will always and 
necessatily be beneficial to an economy; still less 
that it is a cure-all for the economic ills of a country. 
If the economic structure of a country is healthy 
and balanced, then a balanced immigration will be 
of benefit, while an unbalanced immigration (such 
as an altogether excessive number of unskilled 
labourers) may do harm. On the other hand, an 
unbalanced and faulty economy may be further 
harmed by unwise immigration, whereas wise 
immigration may restore the balance. 

A simple example may help. If a country is very 
short of carpenters and houses, but has a large 
number of unemployed labourers, then a heavy 
intake of labourers can be expected to aggravate 
both troubles. But an intake of a couple of hundred 
catpenters will decrease unemployment and at the 
same time help to solve the housing problem. Tbe 
reason is obvious; the immigrant carpenters will be 
put to work building houses, they will require 
unskilled labour to help them, and so we have an 
example of the way in which immigration can reduce 
unemployment. If we follow the cycle further we 
will see that plumbers and bricklayers and so on will 
be needed to work in these houses, others to furnish 
them. We might find that our carpenters, in addition 
to building badly needed houses, are helping to 
find jobs for a thousand other workers. This means 
new buyers on the market, increased demand, and 
so mote jobs again. 

But how can we be sure that immigration will be 
balanced? Obviously the Government can and 


69) cf, W. BERNARD, American Immigration Policy, New Y ork, 


Harper, 1950, Pp. 95. 
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frequently must take what steps are necessary to 
regulate immigration for this purpose. Even without 
government regulation however, immigration is to 
a latge extent self-regulating. Immigrants come in 
answer to definite needs, and experience proves that 
lack of opportunity in the country of immigration 
quickly dries up, and even reverses, the flow of 
migrants.) The Australian Government endeavours 
to attract those immigrants it considers will be of 
value to the economy by means of nominated and 
assisted migration schemes, of which we have 
already spoken. From the point of view of Australia, 
this method has had no small success, though it is 
not always so suitable from the point of view of the 
country of emigration. 


2. Argument from Facts. 


a. Other Countries 


We will begin by examining briefly the effect that 
immigration has had upon other countries, and then 
consider the impact it has had upon the economy of 
Australia. The best example of the economic effects 
of immigration is naturally that of the United States 
of America. In the hundred years that preceded the 
Immigration Restriction Act of 1924, 38 million 
migrants flooded into the country. During that time, 
it rose from a rather unimportant country of about 
ten million people to the most powerful nation in 
the world; with 130 million people and an industrial 
capacity almost equal to that of the rest of the world 
combined. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
part that immigration played in this transformation. 
As early as 1787 the connection between immigration 
and prosperity was alluded to by James Madison, 
speaking at the Constitutional Convention: 

‘That part of America which has encouraged them (the 
foreigners) has advanced most rapidly in population, agri- 
culture, and the arts.’ 7). 

This connection becomes mote striking as we ex- 
amine the figures and the facts. The United States 
Census report showing the ten states with the highest 
number of foreign born shows a remarkable parallel 
with the ten states listed by the U.S. Commerce 
Department as having the highest per capita income. 
At the head of the both lists we find New York, 
with 21.2% foreign born and an average income of 
863 dollars per capita. The same pattern is observed 
in the ten states with the lowest percentage of 


71) Most economists think that the ideal is to have no bar- 
tiers to immigration, except those required to protect the 
nation from undesirables of all kinds. The arguments ‘for 
this position are well set out in the Article by W. R6pxe, 
which we have already cited. F. Vrro, on the other hand, 
holds that a considerable degree of government regulation 
will always be necessary in the modern era. cf. A suggestion 
for economic and sociological research in the field of Mi- 
grations Policy’ in Economia Internazionale, Nov. 1951. 

™) Quoted in "Whom We Shall Welcome’, Report of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1953, p. 26. 
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iwmigrants; at the bottom of the list is Mississipi 
with .3°% foreign born and a per capita income of 
zo1 dollars. A graph showing the percentage of 
foreign born would parallel almost exactly a graph 
showing the per capita income.’*) 

It is no answer to say that the prosperity was the 
cause of the migration. This we readidly amit; but 
according to the idea of those who suppose that 
immigration causes unemployment, and depresses 
living standards, this prosperity should have been 
dissipated by immigration. The true picture is as we 
have already drawn it; prosperity attracted immi- 
grants, and these in turn increased prosperity. 
Even the r911 Immigration Commission, which was 
by no means favourable to immigration, was forced 
by the facts to admit that the rapid expansion of 
American industry from 1890 to 1910 would have 
been impossible without the 1244 million new 
immigrants who poured into the country during 
those twenty years.’*) 

‘The statistics compiled by the noted economist I. A. Hour- 
wich, show that, whereas the population rose by 46%, coal 
production rose 220%, steel production 606%, and bank 
clearings (one of the best indices of business) 191%. Heavy 


immigration naturally was not the sole cause of this, but it 
made a major contribution.’ 7) 


A good example of the way in which immigration 
creates work is shown in the study by Sophia 
Robison of 800 typical refugee enterprises. She 
found 9,000 workers, of whom 6,000 were Ameri- 
cans. A surprising number of these enterprises 
introduced something new into the economy, and 
so offered no competition to native labour — indeed 
provided work for natives. A typical example is the 
flourishing and valuable diamond cutting industry 
introduced by refugees from Amsterdam.’) 
England’s experience with refugee immigration has 
been similar. It has been claimed that: 


“Even six months before the war, Sir Samuel Hoare, who was 
then Home Secretary, stated that the 11,000 refugees ad- 
mitted since 1933 had provided work and food for no fewer 
than 15,000 unemployed... About four hundred factories 
have been established by refugees in this country, and the 
varieties of industry they have introduced exceed one hun- 


erento) 


This achievement is remarkable not only because it 
was done in six short years, but also because it was 
done at a time when industry was sluggish and 
unemployment rife. And who will doubt that some 
people objected to the admitting of these refugees, 
on the grounds that they would take work from 
natives ? 


9) M. R. Davis, ’The Refugees are now Americans’, Public 
Affairs Committee Pamphlet No. 11, New York, LOA5 5 Pum ete 
“) Cited by W.S. BERNARD, American Immigration Policy, p. 58 
CN) Mayle joy Gre ; 

76) S. Rosison, Refugees at Work, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1942, p. 77. 

“) I, ConENn, Economic Value of Refugees,’ Contemporary 
Review, Feb. 1945. 


A Canadian Committee described as follows the 
contribution of a group of Polish refugees: 


"Their work has not only greatly improved our position in 
the time of great scarcity of technical personnel, but it has 
created new branches of production, introduced new manu- 
facturing processes, and advanced our practical knowledge in 
many fields of engineering science and research. Within five 
years of their stay here, these refugees haae organized twelve 
industrial corporations, employing more than 800 people, a 
number larger than the total admitted in their group.’ 78) 


b. Australia 


These few examples could be multiplied many 
times, but they will suffice to show that the exper- 
ience of other countries has been that immigration 
has made a great contribution to their economy. Far 
from taking work from natives, it has made work 
for them. Let us now see what the experience of 
Australia has been. 

Since Australia has been a nation for such a short 
time, it is hard to know where to start this examin- 
ation. If we consider the efforts of the 400,000 
inhabitants (rather colonists than immigrants of 
course) in the country in 1851, we find that they had 
already laid the foundation of a pastoral industry 
which even to-day is the very basis of the Australian 
economy. The immigrants of the gold-rush days 
built up agriculture and a diversified economy, 
besides placing Australia in the very forefront of the 
world in political and social reforms. The English 
migtants who came after the First World War took 
their place in the rapidly growing secondary 
“industries, which, in spite of the set-back of the 
depression years, played a proud part in the Austral- 
ian wat-effort. It is doubtful if anyone, looking back 
now, can fail to see that these immigration waves 
have played an essential part in the development of 
Australia. Yet we find the pastoralists of the 1850’s 
looking askance at the turbulent newcomers, whom 
they regarded as unwelcome intruders. Again in the 
twenties of this century we find organized labour 
condemning the Government immigration policy 
as a capitalist plot to injure the workers. The same 
suspicion was entertained by some when the 
Government began to plan for post-war immigration 
in 1944. 

In actual fact, the number of jobs available rose 
steadily as immigration increased during the post 
wart period. In the years when immigration was at 
its height, 1949 and 1950, in spite of the huge ad- 
dition to our work force, unfilled jobs increased, 
The official estimate of vacant jobs was 20,000 1n 
1946; in 1950 the estimate was 100,000, and that in 
spite of the fact that during these years more than 
half a million immigrants, many of them workers, 


78) Quoted by C. A. Peters, ’The Immigration Problem’, 
p. 154. From a Keport to the Standing Committee on Immigration 


and Labour, Canada, June, 1946. 


settled permanently in Australia.7*) The Minister 
for Immigration has stated: 

“The statistics of the number of men in regular employment 
throughout Australia are significant; in the period from 
December 1945, to October 1952, there was an increase of 
more than half a million, from 1,283,000 to 1,869,000.’ °°) 
This means that the work force was increasing at an 
avetage tate of about 6% per year, while the total 
population was increasing at well under 3% per year. 
There is no need to point out how beneficial this 
would be to the economy.*!) While no one would 
claim that immigration was the sole cause of this, 
every impartial observer places it as a major cause. 
It has been well said: 

‘The fallacy that immigration causes unemployment has been 
exploded. The common complaint is that they set up demand 
pressures that industry is unable to meet.’ *?) 

In spite of the fact that the fallacy had been exploded, 
it was resurrected as soon as the slight economic 
recession occurred in 1952, and the cry to stop 
immigration was at once raised. The total number of 
unemployed was never mote than 50,000, a tiny 
fraction of the work force. The fact that immigration 
was, at the most, one of several causes of the 
unemployment was ignored, and the immigration 
quota was cut drastically. 


3. The Moral Judgment - If Immigration does 
cause Unemployement. 


From the above it is clear that immigration is not 
necessarily a cause of unemployment, but rather can 
serve to increase work opportunities. Nevertheless 
no one will deny that at times, especially in the short 
term view, immigration can cause some unemploy- 
ment. Is the country of immigration justified in 
stopping immigration under these circumstances ? 
When the amount of unemployment is slight, as was 
the case in Australia in 1952, it does not justify the 
restriction of migration. In this case the harm done 
to the common good (if any) does not outweigh the 
advantages which flow from immigration. Nor can 
it be argued that the harm done to the individuals 
unemployed was excessive, especially in view of the 
Government assistance which is given to the unem- 
ployed. No unemployed man will starve in Australia, 
but the spectre of starvation can be something very 
real indeed to many Europeans. 


7) W. D. Borris, Australia’s new Population Pattern’ in 
Australia and the Migrant by Holt and others. Sydney, Angus 
and Robertson, 1953, p- 43- 

80) H. BE, Horr (Minister for Immigration), Advance Australia, 
Canberra, Government Printing Office, 1953, p. IT. 

81) The same phenomenon was observed in America during 
the four decades of greatest immigration (1870-1910). The 
population increase averaged 25% a decade, while the in- 
crease of those gainfully employed averaged 33% a decade. 
cf. BERNARD, American Immigration Policy, p. 70. 

82) B. L, WHEELWRIGHT, speaking ag the 1953 Summer 
School of Political Science. Australia and the Migrant, p. 109. 
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Not is it at all clear that the common good suffered 
much harm, at least in this particular case, from the 
fact that a small number wete unemployed. From 
the point of view of the economy there are many 
obvious advantages about having a fluid labour 
force available. One of the most obvious is that it 
enables seasonal work needs to be met; many a 
farmer in Australia has seen patt of his crop wasted 
because no labour was available to harvest it. Still 
another point is that the temporary shortage of jobs 
enabled employers to get rid of their lazy, dishonest, 
and intractable workers, or at least forced the latter 
to mend their ways. With a hundred thousand jobs 
unfilled in Australia many workers were taking 
advantage of the situation and failing to do their 
work. If they were dismissed, they could find another 
position immediately, while their employer would be 
able to replace them only with great difficulty. The 
consequent abuses disgusted not only the employers, 
but honest workers as well. It was damaging the 
whole fabric of the Australian economy, forcing up 
prices of manufactured articles higher and higher, 
and so contributing markedly to the ever growing 
inflation. Many firms reported considerable in- 
creases in per capita output when work became 
scatce. It seems not unreasonable to claim that the 
harm done to the common good through this slight 
and temporary unemployment was balanced, some 
would hold mote than balanced, by the good which 
followed. 

What must be considered a reasonable amount of 
unemployment? Or to put the question in a way 
which more directly concerns us — when is a 
country morally justified in curtailing immigration 
for reasons of unemployment? It is impossible to 
give any simple rule of thumb answer to this, since a 
variety of factors must be considered — including 
the needs of the individual seeking entrance. But the 
unemployment must be considerable, and wide- 
spread, not restricted to one or two places or in- 
dustries. Were this the case it would be sufficient to 
forbid immigration to these ateas, or of workers in 
these industries. Also the restriction of immigration 
must be the only, or at least the best, means of 
meeting the crisis. To restrict immigration merely 
because the other means, such as heavier taxes, ate 
distasteful, is unjust. In practice these decisions must 
be made by the statesmen and economists of the 
immigrant countries, working, as far as is possible, 
in co-operation with emigrant countries and any 
world organization which may exist. 


B. DOES IMMIGRATION CAUSE INFLATION P 


Inflation is caused by an eflective demand which 
exceeds the available supply; it is frequently accomp- 
anied by full, even over-full, employment. ‘This 
results in spiralling costs and prices, with a conse- 
quent fall in the purchasing power of money. Wage 
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increases only serve to accelerate inflation, since they 
increase demand without increasing supply. Since 
the remedies for inflation (increase supply or de- 
crease demand,) frequently imply a certain lowering 
of living standards, this question is intimately 
connected with the following one, which concerns 
the right of a country to preserve its standard of 
living. 

Most economists agree that immigration can be an 
inflationary force, indeed the arguments we have 
already given all show that immigration increases 
demand. The immigrant worker himself will be able 
to satisfy this demand eventually, but not at once. 
Obviously his work the year he arrives will not be 
sufficient to satisfy his needs not only for food and 
clothing (’consumer goods’) but also for items 
such as a home, industrial equipment, and so on 
(capital goods”). It has been estimated that: 
‘from their own labour migrants are able to satisfy their 
demands for consumer goods, but are able to satisfy only 
about one-sixth of their requirements for capital goods each 
year. The principal argument against migration as an in- 
flationary force. rests on the fact, freely admitted by migration 
advocates, that our migrants cannot immediately supply all 
their own needs.’ ®?) 

The extent to which migration has been an in- 
flationary force in Australia is not easy to estimate — 
and is frequently overestimated. The main in- 
flationary forces in post-war Australian, economy 
have been the higher standard of living, huge wool 
prices, the introduction of the 40 hour week, and the 
heavy defence expenditure. All these took place at 
about the same time as the immigration began to 
become significant, and it is not always easy to 
disentangle the various factors. 

On the other hand, the migrants are generally pre- 
pated to work hard and live at a lower standard 
than Australians demand. This is because they are 
accustomed to such standards, and also because they 
ate prepared to put up with sacrifices and hardships 
in order to forge ahead in their new country. 
From this point of view immigration would be an 
anti-inflationary force, since it would tend to increase 
production and decrease costs. It is hard to have 
patience with those who wish to limit immigration 
because they insist that the migrant is entitled to the 
same standard of living as the native worker. Under 
the pretence of charity they wish to rob the migrant 
of all chance to improve his position in life, to lift 
himself above the grinding poverty which is the sad 
lot of millions in Europe. Those who admit frankly 
that they oppose immigration in order to protect 
their own standards of living are being selfish, but 
not hypocritical. 

Further, the part played by migrant labour in devel- 
oping the Australian economy has been so great that 
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one wondets if the gap between this increased 
production and the increased demands set up by the 
migrants 1s as great as it is sometimes said to be. The 
most outstanding example is in the steel industry, 
which was being starved for labour before migrant 
labour solved many of its problems. Speaking on 
this point at the 1953 Summer School of Political 
Science, Mr. N. Wills, after giving some impressive 
figures about the part played by immigrant labour 
in developing the Australian steel industry, said: 
“One might even hazard the opinion that in this sector at least 
(which all will agree is an important one), the effect of the 
migration programme far from being inflationary, has rather 
been on the side of combating inflation.’ 84) 

This same example was given by the Minister for 
Immigration: 

Consider, for example, the steel industry. One-fifth of the 
workers engaged in the production of steel in Australia are 
skilled migrants from Europe. Before their arrival the scarcity 
of Australian steel was so acute that we had to import huge 
quantities of steel at prices several times higher than those of 
our own product. To-day, thanks to the added production 
of our new Australians, the steel requirements of Australia 
can now be met, with a consequent saving to the national 
economy of tens of millions of pounds annually. To make this 
point clear, | mention that last year we had to spend about 
£60 million on the importation of steel fron overseas, This 


year we shall produce nearly all our estimated requirements 
and have some steel products for export.’ °°) 


The great advantage of immigrant labour has been 
in overcoming ”bottlenecks” in production, such 
as that of the steel industry. It has been possible in 
this way to increase production (and so reduce 
inflation) to a marked degree. The extremely low 
~ birth-rate of the thirties meant that a very limited 
number of new workers were teaching the labour 
market in the post-war period — at a time when the 
labour shortage was most acute. Immigrant labour 
was able to meet this grave crisis. 

Professor Copland, one of Australia’s leading 
economists, has suggested that of the ten per cent 
per year price spiral in Australia in the years of 
heavy immigration, probably only about one third 
can be attributed to the immigration and develop- 
mental programme. If that estimate is correct, 
it is a small price to pay for gearing the economy to 
the new tasks before it.” *°) We would also suggest 
that it is a small price to pay for giving new homes 
and a new life to about 160,000 or mofe persons 
each year from Europe. Copland himself is inclined 
to think that a certain amount of inflation is almost 
inseparable from a heavy migration policy, but will 
have little or no adverse effect on the economy, and 
cettainly the advantages will far outweigh the dis- 


84) Australia and the Migrant p. 107. ; 
85) H. E. Horr (Minister for immigration), Canberra, 
Government Printing Office, Advance Australia, 1953, P- 9- 
86) SiR DouGLas COPpLAND, > Australian Development and 
Immigration’, International Labour Review, Geneva, June 
1951, Vol. LXIH, No. 6, p. 645. This interesting and valuable 
article by a leading authority gives a good picture of the part 
the migrants are playing in developing Australia. 


advantages, even considered purely from an econo- 
mic point of view. 

In any case, inflation can be met by other means. 
Supply can be increased; a return to the 44 hour week 
is one obvious method of doing that. Another 
method would be to lower some of the trade barriers 
and tariffs; this would mean that more goods would 
be available for the same amount of money. It would 
force Australian industries to greater standards of 
efficiency in order to meet the competition; in- 
efficient industries would be forced off the market, 
to the obvious advantage of the nation, for the 
capital and labour expended on them would be 
available for more essential industries which are 
now being starved. Last but not least, the increased 
trade which would follow would benefit other 
nations. 

Similarly, effective demand could be reduced by 
such methods as haevy taxes on luxury or less 
essential goods. These are purely economic problems 
and no one will be likely to claim that they are 
insuperable. On the political and social side, how- 
ever, there are very great problems, since there is 
only too much evidence which points to the fact 
that the people are not prepared to make the sacri- 
fices which this would demand. For all of these 
remedies involve or could involve a fall in living 
standards, and the protection of living standards is 
considered to be an absolute right. With this quest- 
ion ‘we must now deal. 


C. THE RIGHT TO PRESERVE LIVING STANDARDS 


In gauging the effect of immigration on a country, 
it is usual to distinguish between the short term and 
the long term effects. Most economists are agreed 
that by allowing the available resources to be fully 
utilised, immigration in the long run raises living 
standards for the native and the immigrant alike. 
Indeed common sense no less than experience make 
this point well nigh indisputable. 

But the short term effect of immigration may be 
quite otherwise. If the reasonable demands of the 
immigrant are to be met, then it will be necessary 
to provide money for new houses, new roads, 
telephones, schools, equipment, and a host of other 
commodities. As we have already pointed out, this 
will cause inflation unless supply is increased or 
demand for consumer goods is decreased. Both of 
these remedies suppose a certain reduction in living 
standards. The question is, therefore, is a country 
entitled to exclude immigration in order to protect 
its standard of living? If so, then what standard of 
living must be regarded as the norm? 

It does not seem possible to lay down a certain 
standard of living as justified unless we consider 
that standard in the light of the needs and difficulties 
of other countries. In other words a standard of 
living is not something fixed and absolute, either in 
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fact or in right. It can rise or it can fall, and the claim 
to a given standard may be reasonable enough in 
certain circumstances, but indefensible in others. 
Let us illustrate that. 

If a certain individual has no house, and is forced to 
live in a cave, he can hardly be said to have an exces- 
sively high standard of living. But if another home- 
less wretch, dying of cold and exposure, asks 
permission to share the cave, the occupant must 
permit to do so, thus lowering his own standard of 
living. Similarly, he may be obliged to give the 
newcomer the few crusts the latter needs to save 
his live, if these can possibly be spared. 

In a similar way, if a large section of the population 
of a country is starving, then the other sections of 
the community have the obligation of making great 
sactifices, considerably lowering their own standard 
of living (even if this is not very high), in order to 
assist their starving fellow citizens. We need hardly 
add that in these examples we are presuming that the 
right to the necessities of life will always be kept 
inviolate. This is an absolute right, in no way relative 
to the needs of other individuals; no man is obliged 
to sacrifice his own life to save that of another. 
There is no reason other than prejudice for re- 
fusing to apply this principle on an international 
scale. 

In this case it means that a nation has the obligation 
to assist starving nationals of other states, even 
though in so doing it may considerably lower its 
own standards of living. The moral law (God’s law) 
does not cease to run once we reach the boundaries 
of our own nation. There is nothing in the moral 
law which says that we must help the man on our 
own side of the boundary fence, but may with a 
clear conscience let the man on the other side starve. 
Frequently immigration will be the most practical, 
perhaps even the only, way in which the just balance 
can be reached. In that case to deny another the 
tight to immigrate in order to protect one’s own 
standard of living is immoral. 

For Australians, who have a very highly developed 
sense of social justice within their own nation, it 
simply means that these principles must be applied 
in the international sphere. Almost any Australian 
will realise at once that it is quite wrong that one 
section of the Australian community should be 
permitted to protect its standard of living at the 
expense of the rest of the community. They would 
realise that such things breed misery, discontent, 
social unrest, and communism; if these flame into 
open revolution, the privileged section will be the 
first to suffer for its misdeeds. 

Only blind nationalism and selfishness can refuse to 
see the application of this principle to international 
affairs. If the privileged nations insist on protecting 
their own standards of living at the expense of other 
countries, they are acting unjustly. They are also 
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causing conditions which breed world misery, 
discontent, and communism; if these flame into 
wotld war, it will be the privileged nations which 
will suffer most. 

In the first part of this thesis we have laid down the 
principles which determine the limits of a state’s 
tights in the face of the claims of others. Let us now 
try to apply these to the Australian scene. 

The first principle was that a state’s primary rights 
and obligations concerned its own citizens — to see 
that every citizen has the wherewithal to live. There 
is no need to insist on this. 

The second principle stated that where citizens of 
other countries wer in extreme necessity, they could 
claim the necessities of life from a neighbouring 
country, if necessary through immigration. This 
claim takes precedence even over the right of the 
citizens of the latter country to the ordinary frugal 
comforts of life. One man’s life must never be 
sactified at the altar of another man’s comfort — 
even quite legitimate, reasonable, simple comforts. 
Men have never found this a comfortable doctrine 
in their individual dealings with their fellow-citizens ; 
it is not to be expected that they will find it any more 
palatable when it is applied to foreigners. But that 
does not alter its truth. Once we admit the absolute 
value of the human person we must grant this 
conclusion. For a Christian, believing that a man has 
an immortal soul made in the image of God, by God 
and for God; that he was redeemed by Christ; this 
becomes more binding than ever. It is too easily 
forgotten that the Charity of Christ imposes 
obligations upon nations as well as upon indivi- 
duals.”’ 87) 

Generally it will be possible to satisfy this obligation 
by sending food and help to those in extreme 
necessity, especially when it is question of some 
temporary phenomenon such as crop failure or 
floods. But when the trouble is the result of some- 
thing endemic to the economy of the country, of the 
fact that the natural resources are altogether in- 
suflicient to satisfy the bare necessities of life, then 
the citizens of that country can justly demand to be 
allowed to immigrate. 

The third principle refers to goods and resources 
which remain unused after a country’s own nationals 
have obtained all they need to live decently. Such 
resources must be made available to the needy of 
foreign lands, and these must be allowed to immi- 
grate where this is necessary. 

Note these last words — where this is necessaty.” 
It may be possible in some cases to solve the problem 
of distribution in other ways; by a generous trading 
policy with these poorer countries, and by financial 
and other assistance in order to help them to improve 
theit economy so that they can support their people 
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decently. To the extent that that is done, the oblig- 
ation to permit immigration is reduced. 

We have already pointed out that the term ”’a decent 
livelihood” is quite a vague one, vatying from 
country to country, and within the different social 
strata of one country. It is but natural and right that 
a nation should endeavour to raise the standards for 
its citizens. But when it does this at the expense of 
other peoples, or even without reference to the 
needs of other peoples; when the standards which 
it pursues are unreasonably high in the face of the 
poverty of others, then it is acting unjustly. This is 
in fact what Australia has done and is doing. Her 
whole immigration policy is based frankly on the 
determination to protect her own standards of living, 
irrespective of the needs of others. This attitude 
is openly condemned by the Australian Bishops: 


"However bitterly this may be contested, it is difficult to 
discover any moral or ethical principle which justifies 
Australians in demanding a monopoly of a vast continent so 
that they may enjoy a high degree of material satisfaction 
while the citizens of over-populated lands go hungry for 
lack of opportunity. As we have said on a previous occasion 
in a different context: “There is no principle of natural justice 
which states that Australians shall be morally entitled to the 
recent high levels of food consumption while the peoples of 
other nations are underfed and in many cases a prey to perio- 
dic famine.’ °°) 

Several times the Australian Bishops have pointed 
to the contrast between the Australian and the 
Asiatic standards of living, and shown the obligation 
which this implies. The Statement They Puture Or 
Australia” develops this point very fully. Its 
opening paragraph is startling: 

-°The survival of Australia as an independent nation for the 
fifty years since Federation must appear as an historical 
anomaly. To the north of Australia lie a thousand million 
people suffering from a dreadful poverty which must be seen 
to be realized. In this Australian sub-continent of Asia there 
live a few paltry millions of Europeans who, in the very 
worst times and at the very lowest standards, have lived a life 
which to the downtrodden inhabitants of Asia would seem to 
be one of unbelievable ease and comfort.’ **). 


If a high rate of immigration is to be maintained, 
a gteater proportion of capital must be invested in 
developing primary and basic secondary industries. 
This will mean reducing the proportion devoted to 
consumer goods. The 1953 Social Justice Statement 
quoted from ”’The Economist” to show that West 
Germany was consuming only 55.7% of the national 
income in 1952, as compared with 70% for Australia. 
Were the Australian consumption reduced to the 
former figure, a further 600 million pounds would be 
available for capital investment. On the figure of 
£1700 capital investment for evety immigrant, this 
would make it possible to absorb 350,000 immigrants 
a yeat.°°) 
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In 1950 Professor Arndt pointed out these unpalat- 
able facts. He examined the effects of a continued 
immigration programme of about 150,000 a year, 
and concluded: 

‘In order to meet defence and development needs over the 
next three years, current average living standards in Australia 
might have to be reduced by something like 10% or by a 
smaller percentage to the extent that aggregate supply can 
be rapidly increased by overall increases in productivity and 
capital imports.’ °") 

There is no evidence to show that the standard of 
living was reduced in the years that followed; on the 
contrary it rose. A good indication is the real wage 
index”, which stood at 1,389 in 1950; a ten percent 
reduction would have brought it back to about 
1,250, at which it stood in 1945. Instead of that, the 
index climbed to 1439 in 1951, and dropped by a 
single point to 1438 in 1952, the year in which eco- 
nomic factors ”forced” the Australian Govern- 
ment to make drastic cuts in immigration quotas.%) 
This means that the Australian people were un- 
willing to make any sacrifice of their living standards 
in order to continue the immigration programme. 
Such an attitude can only be stigmatised as a social 
sin, as national sin. And if the wages-of sin is death, 
then the wages of national sin is national death. 
Some day the Australian people may have bitter 
cause to tue theit failure to heed the warning of 
their Bishops: 

‘If we refuse to accept the needy millions of Europe because 
it may possibly involve some temporary lowering of our 
living standards, we shall discover that in our selfish attempt 
to hoard everything for ourselves we have doomed Australia 
to destruction and lost everything we value.’ **) 

It is worth emphasising that the ”social sin” of 
Australia in restricting immigration is not so much 
that of sacrificing long term prosperity and develop- 
ment for short term comfort, and so acting against 
the real interests of Australia. Rather the sin is 
against the needy millions” of Europe and the 
world. It would be wrong to restrict immigration 
even if immigration were to cause a permanent 
lowering of prosperity — provided always that such 
a fall were not disproportionate. This is important 
to remember in answer to the theories of the 
optimum population” which are current to-day. 
The optimum population is that number of people 
which a country can support at the highest level of 
material prosperity, assuming that scientific, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural processes remain un- 
changed. This last airy proviso is what makes the 
whole theory so dangerous, since these ate con- 
stantly changing.®*) It opens the way for Malthu- 
BD) ale W. Arnot, ‘Immigration and the Development of the 
Australian Economy’ in The Impact of Immigration, Sydney, 
Commonwealth Bank, October, 1950, p. 20. 
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sianism, and is frequently used as a mere screen for 
selfish national interests. Even granting, per im- 
possible, that such a figure could be accurately 
estimated and accurately modified to meet advances 
in science and so on, it would be immoral to use it 
as the sole basis upon which to determine immigrat- 
ion quotas. The precise point of the moral argument 
is that no country is entitled to extremely high 
living standards at the expense of others. The rank 
injustice of basing immigration quotas on the op- 
timum population theory may be seen if we imagine 
the same system being applied within Australia. 
If a group of ten thousand pastoralists decided that 
the high living standards of the pastoralists could 
best be preserved by keeping the number of pro- 
perties in Australia at ten thousand, and preventing 
others from gaining property, we can imagine the 
just resentment of the rest of the community. Yet 
that is, fundamentally, the idea behind the optimum 
population theory as it is applied to immigration. 
In addition to calling for a reduction of luxury and 
unessential spending (still less the introduction of 
expensive new toys like television), the Bishop’s 
Statement for 1953 demanded a radical reform of the 
whole Australian economic system. They insist that 
it can only be stabilised if it is based on agriculture. 
Perhaps no point has been so strongly emphasised 
in the Social Justice Statements. The industrializ- 
ation of Australia has been proceeding so rapidly 
that by 1954 the Governor General was able to 
remark: 

*It is not very well known in other countries that on a popu- 
lation basis Australia was the most highly industrialized 
countty in the world.’ ®) 

This fact is regarded as a major calamity by the 
Australian Bishops. Long before the end of the war, 
in Pattern for Peace’, they urged that the propros- 
ed migration programme should be directed towards 
the land. In *’ The Land is Your Business’’, the 1945 
Statement, they returned to this point, and again 
more fully in the 1953 and 1952 Statements. The 
main objection to this plan is the cost, and there is 
no doubt that it would be far heavier than the cost of 
absorbing immigrants into secondary industries. 
Nevertheless the advantages ate such that they more 
than outweigh the extra costs. 

The objection that immigrants aggravate the housing 
shortage can hardly be denied. Even after we admit 
that immigrant labour has played a very significant 
part in stepping up the building of houses, it remains 
clear that they have intensified the shortage. That 
this should be so was unavoidable, though a wiser 
and mote far-sighted policy would have made the 
housing shortage less acute. 

Nevertheless it is folly to ask, as some have done, 
that immigration cease until the housing shortage 
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be overcome and houses ate available for everyone. 
Had Australia followed that policy from the be- 
ginning there never would have been any migrants. 
It is almost inevitable that there should be some lag 
between housing needs and supplies, though every 
effort must be made to close the gap. Generally 
speaking, the Australian people recognize that the 
hardships caused by the lack of housing are part of 
the price that must be paid for the advantages they 
hope to gain from immigration. And few would 
deny that those hardships are far less than those 
which many of the migrants have been forced to 
endure in Displaced Persons camps and elsewhere in 
Europe. It is for this reason that the housing short- 
age was not a sufficient reason for limiting immig- 
ation so drastically. 


D. THE BEST METHOD OF ABSORBING IMMIGRANTS 


The question of the best method of absorbing im- 
migrants involves many different considerations, 
some of which would take us far beyond the scope 
of the present study. But it is necessary to say 
something of the opinion of those who look to 
secondary industry to absorb the vast bulk of the 
migrants, and of those who advance the claims of 
primary industries. 

The disagreement goes far deeper than the question 
of migration, and concerns the whole of the Austral- 
ian economic system. For many years now there has 
been rivalry between the supporters of the primary 
industries and of the secondary industries. Since the 
bulk of the Labour Party supporters, and a consider- 
able body of the Liberal Party, are concerned above 
all with the latter, this has received more favoured 
treatment. Above all the primary producers were hit 
by the tariff system, wyich protected the secondary 
industries at the expense of the primary. The latter 
were forced to pay an exorbitant price for the dubious 
advantage of getting an Australian made article (or 
else a heavily taxed overseas article), while at the 
same time competing in the open world market for 
ptimary products. The debased living standard 
which resulted for the farmer has been one of the 
causes of the flight from the land. 

As we have already pointed out, the Australian 
Bishops have championed strongly the cause of 
primary industries. They base their arguments on 
Christian moral principles, and on a deep under- 
standing of where Australia’s true interests lie. 
They know that the independent small farmer is in a 
far better position to develop the human personality 
which God gave him than is the nine till five wage 
slave, who turns a screw in a factory. The farmer is 
in a better position to serve his God and save his 
soul; to bring up a large and God-fearing family. 
He is less exposed to the poison of Communism, to 
the ugly vice of contraception and of abortion, to 
the degrading of his hunanity which the slave of the 


machine encounters. A strong independent farming 
class is an immense asset to any country, a strong 
force for order, and a bulwark against the disrupt- 
ing force of Cummunism. Also significant from the 
Australian point of view is the fact that the country 
communities alone have a sufficiently high birth-rate 
to ensure the survival of the nation. Demogtaphi- 
cally speaking, the five great Australian capital 
cities are running sores through which the life-blood 
of the nation is draining away. Some figures will 
illustrate this fact: 


‘Between 1921 and 1933 the gross reproduction rate of 
Australia fell by 30%. The rate of the capital cities fell by 
42%, compared with only 21% in the case of the extra- 
metropolitan areas... 


For the whole of Australia the gross reproduction rate of the 
capital cities in 1933 was only 0.792, compared with 1.326 


for extra-metropolitan areas.’ °) 

There was a slight improvement in the years that 
followed, but even so in 1940 ”’the fertility of Austra- 
lian cities was still considerably below replacement 
level:*? *") 

These facts make it only too clear that Australia’s 
survival as a nation depends on a policy of decen- 
tralization and a return to the land. Even if economic 
considerations were against closer rural settlement 
(as some would have us believe), the very principle 
of national self-preservation would still enjoin it. 
Unless this is achieved, no migration policy can have 
any permanent effect on our population problem, 
though it may stave off the final ruin for another 
few decades. Evidence, in Australia as elsewhere, 
-has proved beyond cavil that immigrants rapidly 
adapt their birthrate to that of the community in 
which they live. It therefore follows that if immi- 
grants are brought into our capital cities, they will 
fail to reproduce themselves. Only if they ate ab- 
sorbed into rural life can they help to solve Australia’ 
population problem.°*) 

We are not proposing that all immigrants must be 
settled on the land; that is neither possible nor 
desirable. It is necessary to strive for a balanced 
programme, but it can hardly be argued that Austra- 
lia has a balanced programme when a mete 7% of 
the immigrants have found employment in the 
ptimary industries.°°) The development of the 
ptimary industries must go hand in hand with new 
roads and railways, an improved transport system, 
rising production in iron, steel, and similar essential 
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items of the economy. The primary industries them- 
selves will require capital for irrigation, hydto- 
electricity, better housing, efficient farm equipment, 
and similar purposes. Without this production per 
capita must fall, and so living standards. 

But even more than capital, the Australian primary 
industries must have more labour if they are to 
operate efficiently and get the maximum production. 
Small, intensively worked and well capitalised farms 
can produce far more per acre than large, under- 
staffed and under-capitalised properties which are 
all too common in Australia to-day. Both economic 
and moral factors urge such a policy of closer 
settlement, as the Bishops have shown in their 1952 
Social Justice Statement, Food or Famine”. From 
the economic point of view, there is the fact that 
Australia’s steadily growing population will require 
more food for home consumption and for export — 
to pay for essential imports. Instead, food production 
is increasing at a far slower rate than population; 
in many fields food production is actually falling. 
Economists have predicted that Australia will soon 
have to import food. 

Looked at from a moral point of view, it is a crime 
against humanity that a country such as Australia, 
through wilful neglect of the resources which God 
has given her, should fail to produce food which is 
necessaty to help feed a world in which starvation 
is an ever-growing threat. Worse still, by her immi- 
gration restrictions Australia refuses to allow others 
to produce such food. 

Some argue that closer settlement will mean lower 
production per capita, and so a lower standard of 
living. To say the very least, this is absolutely un- 
proven; strong arguments and good authorities 
could easily be adduced to support the opposite 
opinion. But even if it were true, closer settlement 
would still remain a moral obligation for the reasons 
we have given. Material comforts are not everything 
in the life of an individual or of a nation. Further, 
we have strong evidence to show that close settle- 
ment is the best, perhaps the only really successful 
method of combating soil erosion.!°°) The Bishops 
quote the 3rd. Report of the Rural Reconstruction 
Commission as stating that approximately half of 
the cultivable land in most States is seriously affected 
by erosion.) A slightly lower per capita output 
would not be too heavy a price to pay for ending 
Australia’s greatest scourge. 

From all this it is clear that the real interests of 
Australia and of the world, inescapable economic 
factors, and the moral welfare of the immigrant, all 
indicate the necessity of gearing the immigration 
policy to primary industries, not to secondary 
industries. So also do the interests of emigration 
countries. Such a policy would mean that Australia 


100) cf, L. D. Stamp, Land for To-morrow, op. cit. passim. 
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could accept and absorb a very large proportion of 
unskilled labourers and peasants from Europe, and 
would not bleed these countries of their most highly 
skilled workers. Even in England there have been 
complaints that the Australian immigration policy is 
damaging British industry. Countries like Italy have 
a far smaller proportion of skilled tradesmen, who 
are urgently needed if the Italian economy is to be 
built up sufficiently to give these people a decent 
standard of living. It is tragic to see the cream of the 
working force being skimmed off by the Australian 
immigration policy. Yet with immigration tied to 
secondary no other course is possible. There is only 
one solution; geat immigration to primary industry. 


E. EFFECT OF EMIGRATION ON OVERSEAS COUNTRIES 


The point we have raised in this last paragraph is so 
important that we must develop it further. It bears 
intimately upon our thesis, because the needs of 
other countries and other individuals must be con- 
sidered in framing an immigration policy. 

There is no doubt that excessive, unchecked emt- 
gtation.can have a disastrous effect on the economy 
of a country. In his book ” Immigration” Mr. Borrie 
has given a good account of the economic, demo- 
graphic, and social disasters which threaten Britain 
if there is excessive emigration. From the economic 
point of view, he points out that England after the 
wat needed every worker she could muster to 
rebuild her shattered economy. Above all, she was 
short of skilled machinists, artisans, and craftsmen 
— the very workers Australia was attempting to 
persuade to come to Australia. At the same time 
England herself was seeking for workers from 
Rurope! 1°) 

From the demographic point of view the situation 
is even more serious. The steadily falling birthrate 
of the last half century, together with the devastation 
of war, has already given England an aging, and so 
a less fertile, population. Since emigrants are usually 
the young, and so the fertile section of the commun- 
ity, Britain’s steady descent down the slope of self- 
destruction would be hastened in an alarming way. 
This obviously has its repercussions in the social 
sphere, for these young emigrants would leave 
behind them a much smaller number of workers to 
support the rapidly growing number of old people 
in the community. Since fewer workers will also 
mean contracting industry, living standards will fall. 
It is the selective character of emigration, rather than 
the number of emigrants, which is a threat. 

The British economist, Brinley Thomas, voices the 
same opinion in a forthright article: 


‘Now the trouble is that the Dominions are keen on having 
men from some of the occupations that are suffering from a 
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shortage in this country... It is a pity that just at present 
Britain and the Dominions seem to be competing for a limited 
number of key workers... Now that the mother country 1s 
suffering from a bad attack of anemia, can she afford to be 
the blood donot of the Commonwealth ?’ 1%) 

Even from the Australian point of view, a migration 
policy which weakened Britain would be short- 
sighted. Defence is one of the avowed aims of 
Australia’s policy, and to strengthen the members of 
the Commonwealth by weakening the heart would 
be doubtful wisdom. 

Other countries in Europe, however, ate seeking 
urgently to promote emigration. A steady stream 
of refugees continues to pour into free Europe from 
the Soviet slave states. In Holland, the Government 
is anxious to send 50,000 migrants out of the country 
every year. But the main pressure of population is in 
Southern Europe, especially in Italy. In Italy there 
ate some two million unemployed, and almost as 
many underemployed. There are few resources to 
meet the needs of her steadily growing population, 
and emigration is the most practical solution for 
many people. Since the right to immigrate depends 
on the needs of the individual, these countries, 
which have the greatest need, have the primary right. 
But not all emigration will necessarily be beneficial 
to the heavily populated southern European states. 
They are still in the early stages of industrialization, 
and need their skilled workmen, as we have just 
pointed out. If a disproportionate number of these 
should emigrate, the results would be disastrous for 
the national economies. It would be unwise and 
selfish of Australia to attempt to take all her migrants 
from these categories. These countries can benefit 
more from the emigration of their peasants and 
unskilled labourers, with a more limited emigration 
of semi-skilled and skilled workers. And above all, 
family emigration is necessary. From every angle it 
is unfair to take the workers from a country and 
refuse to accept their dependants. 


II, IMMIGRATION AND THE NATIONAL WAY 
ONE IE IMETE: 


In addition to the economic argument, one fre- 
quently heats immigration attacked because it is 
threatening our Australian way of life.” As often 
as not this is a mere catch phrase, of the type used 
by second rate politicians to stir up xenophobia, or 
simply to convince the listener that the speaker is a 
genuine, true-blue patriot. 

We must now ask whether large scale immigration 
would destroy what is best, or indeed anything which 
is good, in Australian political, social, religious or 
cultural life. Here we are on difficult grounds be- 
cause many of these factors are intangibles, and can 
be analysed only with difficulty. What is more, we 


108) B. Tuomas, ’Migration and the British Commonwealth’. 
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are raced. with the question of explaining just what is 
the ” Australian way of life.” Even if we manage to 
give a satisfactory answer to that, we must then 
point out what is good and what is bad in this way 
of life. The same factors must be isolated and eval- 
uated with regard to the way of life of the immigrant. 
Finally, it must be shown that what is good in the 
Australian way of life is in fact threatened by 
immigration. All of these processes involve a host 
of personal judgments, and it would be surprising 
to get even two persons to agtfee upon them. 
The first and most obvious answer to those who 
attack immigration upon this score is to challenge 
theit right to make these extremely delicate personal 
judgements, still less to prove them. This answer is 
the more telling because this objection comes so 
often from vote-catching politicians, for whom 
morality begins and ends at the ballot box. Or else 
from experts whose culture finished after they had 
mastered the fifth declension of Latin nouns. 
Because of the difficult personal judgments which 
any adequate treatment of the subject would demand, 
we will restrict ourselves to a brief treatment of a 
few general questions. We will try to show that the 
assettions of those who attack immigration under 
this aspect are at best unproven, and sometimes 
clearly false. We are consdiering here the question 
of white non-British immigration. The question of 
coloured immigration will be treated in the follow- 
ing section. 


_A. THE RIGHT OF A NATION TO PRESERVE ITS POLITICAL 
HERITAGE 


Obviously there can only be question of a right to 
preserve a just political system, an unjust system, 
such as communism, has no rights. More particul- 
atly it is here question of preserving the democratic 
system as it is in Australia. 
The essential feature of this is that the Government 
is elected by universal suffrage of all citizens, men 
and women, over twenty-one years of age. It is 
difficult to see how this could be in any way threa- 
tened even by a very large annual immigration. The 
immigrants do not have a vote until they are natur- 
alised, and by that time they have been in the 
country for at least five years, so will have some idea 
of the political set-up. If necessary, a simple test in 
such matters could be required before they wete 
ermitted to be enrolled as voters. In this case it 
could well happen that many of them would know 
more about Australian politics than some Austta- 
lians. aah 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the immig- 
tants would form solid voting blocs, or pressure 
groups, which would give them undue power at the 
polls. It must be remembered thay they would be 
coming from different countries, and from many 
different social strata within these countries. There 


would probably be more difference between, say, an 
Italian monarchist from Calabria and a Christian 
Democrat from Turin, than between a Liberal and a 
Labour supporter in Australia. There is no reason 
to suppose that foreigners who have always held 
different political beliefs in their home countries 
will suddenly form a voting bloc, once they arrive 
in Australia. We have but to look to America, where 
migrants of every nationality have always been found 
in both the great parties. Attempts to group the 
immigrants into voting blocs have never had any 
permanent success. 

It may be objected that the migrants would bring in 
communist or fascist ideas, and so form a leaven 
which could harm the community. The Govern- 
ment can guard against that by refusing to accept 
such persons as migrants, as indeed it does now. 
In doubtful cases a migrant could be accepted on a 
trial basis; and after two or three years in Australia it 
should be possible to identify subversive elements 
and deport them. But in fact Australia’s experience 
has been that the immigrants, far from promoting 
Communism or Fascism, have been a potent force in 
opposing them. Many of them know from bitter 
experience what these mean, and will do everything 
in theit power to escape another experience of the 
slave state. For this reason there is good cause to 
think that the immigrants would be a stablising 
force in the community. 

Again we emphasise that there has never been any 
proof adduced to show that the forty million 
immigrants who entered America damaged the 
American democratic system. Naturally there were 
difficulties, and no doubt abuses at times. But the 
political assimilation of immigrants was achieved 
with remarkably little friction. All the evidence 
indicates that a country with a sound political and 
administrative system can absorb a very large 
number of immigrants without damaging these 
institutions. 


B. THE RIGHT OF A NATION TO PRESERVE ITS SOCIAL 
AND CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Here we include the question of religion, which may 
be quickly dealt with in view of the fact that Euro- 
pean migrants will presumably be Christians in 
much the same sense as are Australians. Numerically 
the Protestant religion is in the ascendancy in 
Australia, so it is scarcely possible to bring any 
objection to Protestant immigration. But it would 
be utterly absurd to call the vigorous and vocal 
Catholic minority of 20% a "foreign element” in 
the Australian culture. Whatever one may think 
about it, no one can deny that Australian Catholics 
play an integral part in every aspect of Australian 
life; political, educational, administrative, and so on. 
For this reason to object to Catholic immigration on 
the grounds that it is introducing a foreign element 
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into Australia would be foolish. One’s opinion on 
the advantages or disadvantages of such immigration 
will depend upon whether one admits or denies 
that the Catholic Church is the one true Church 
founded by Christ. 

Next comes the question of language. The experience 
of the United States has proved that given time 
immigrant groups speaking any tongue from 
Yiddish to Swedish can be absorbed without in- 
surmountable linguistic difficulty. The first gener- 
ation will probably not speak perfect English; the 
second generation will usually be bi-lingual, the 
third generation will speak only English. There is 
no reason to suppose that Australia’s experience 
will be any different. 

The only time an immigrant group will hold its 
language indefinitely is when it lives apart from the 
rest of the community, in a national bloc. The 
Australian Government has always taken steps to 
prevent this. But even if ”the worst” happened, 
and an immigrant group became isolated from the 
rest of the community and preserved its own 
language, there is no reason for supposing that this 
will damage the social pattern of the community. 
An example is to be seen in Canada, where the 
English and French speaking communities live side 
by side without undue friction and difficulty. But it 
is most unlikely that that would ever happen in 
Australia, because even with a very heavy immig- 
ration policy the immigrants would always remain 
a small minority and sooner or later would learn 
English. 

Naturally the old charge that a very large proportion 
of the immigrants find their way into Australian 
gaols has been made; it is the sort of charge which 
is so easy to make, and so hard to refute. It was 
made regularly in the United States, and refuted by 
reliable enquiry ever made.!*) In 1951 the Australian 
Minister for Immigration appointed a Committee to 
investigate the incidence of crime among the 
immigrants. The high proportion of males among 
the immigrants, the hostel life which many of them 
were forced to live, and other similar factors would 
incline us to expect a higher degree of crime among 
immigrants. Instead, the Committee discovered: 
‘that the overall incidence of serious crime dealt with in 
superior courts was proportionately more than 50% higher 
in the Australian population than among aliens, and that the 
incidence was also proportionately lower within each of the 
sub-groups of offence dealt with.’ 1%) 

The Report of the Committee was in general very 
favourable to the immigrants, and gave no support 
whatever to the charges that they were a disruptive 
force in the community. 


104) cf. Summary of these enquiries in W. BERNARD, American 
Immigration Policy, pp. 122-124. 
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’The Committee undertook investigations into the ordinary 
behaviour of migrants as members of the community. In this 
connection its members personally obtained the views of 
employers, trade unions, professional and business men, and 
State and local police officers in areas where there were con- 
centrations of migrants ... The views of these peoples in all 
states of the Commonwealth were unanimously complimen- 
tary to the social conduct of migrants. They indicated that 
but with few exceptions migrants are well behavea, honest 
and seized with their responsibilities as members of the 
community.’ 1°) 

Special attention was given to migrant children, 
and all agreed that: 

‘these ate fully absorbed into both schoolroom and play- 
ground activities, and behave in the same manner as normal 
Australian-born children... It is the conviction of the Com- 
mittee that Australia has nothing to lose and much to gain 
when the migrant children now at school become citizens.’ 1’) 
There is no less reason to hope that the cultural 
contribution of the immigrants to the Australian 
community will be of great value. Almost all of 
what is great and good in Western civilization has 
come from Europe, and it is difficult to see why 
immigration from Europe should do anything but 


reinvigorate the Australian culture. 


C. THE PRESERVATION OF RACIAL PURITY 


The Australian immigration policy is based frankly 
on the intention of preserving her predominantly 
British nationality. Australians boast proudly, if not 
very accurately, that they are 98% British”, and the 
Government has repeatedly promised the people 
that it will not jeopardise this British nationality. 
For this reason the immigration policy has always 
sought for at least 50° British migrants. 

Some statements by Mr. Holt, the Minister for 
Immigration, will suffice to show the principles 
underlying the Australian Immigration programme: 
‘The introduction of more people from Italy and Germany 
is more controversial. Mr. Haylen suggested that we should 
give first preference to British people in overwhelming num- 
bers, second preference to the citizens of our former allies, 
and third preference to the nationals of ex-enemy countries. I 
accept that as a desirable objective, but there are difficul- 
ties, 198) 

In spite of the Government promises, and the fact 
that 50% of the immigration since the war had been 
British, there were those who feared that the magical 
British character” of the nation was being placed 
in peril. Mr. Holt therefore returned to the subject 
the following year: 

*Fears have been expressed in some quarters about the danger 
of an unbalanced flow of European migrants to Australia. . . 
The truth is that not only is our population overwhelmingly 
British to-day, but it will continue to be overwhelmingly 


British as far ahead as we can see... About 75% of the in- 


crease of the population of this country in recent years has 
been of British stock.’ 19) 


In applying this principle, little heed is taken of the 
welfare of England herself, still less of other count- 
108) Thid, p. 36. . 
107) Ibid. pp. 36 and 38. 
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ties which ate secking for outlets for their people. 
This is clear from the following statement by Mr. 
Holt: 


‘I remind you that, when some time ago I stated publicly that 
we were hoping to obtain large numbers of rural workers 
from Great Britain, vigorous protests were made by farmers 
and others in the British Isles who pointed out their own 
difficulties in obtaining sufficient agricultural workers. 
However, I reiterate our determination to obtain as many 
British migrants as possible, and our hope is that at least 50% 


of the target figure of 8c,ooo migrants this year will come 
from Britain. 


Turning now to our tour of Hurope, it was, in one sense, a 
very difficult time to visit these countries, because they had 
all been looking to Australia to absorb substantial numbers 
of their emigrants, and it came as a real shock to many of 
them to learn that Australia had decided to cut down its 
immigration programme.’ !!°) 


We have here a scene which, if it did not spell black 
tragedy for thousands of European families, would 
be very amusing indeed. On the one hand we see 
Australia eagerly pursuing rural workers in England, 
blissfully ignorant or careless of the fact that these 
ate badly needed in England. On the other hand 
Australia, shedding tears of sorrow, tells the coun- 
tries of Europe which desperately need emigration, 
especially of rural workers, that she has been forced 
to cut their immigration quotas almost to nothing. 
And the reason? So that Australia may preserve her 
British nationality. 

There is absolutely no moral justification for an 
immigration policy based on racial prejudice. Not 
one shted of scientific evidence has ever been ad- 
duced to indicate that the mixing of European 
nationalities deteriorates either of the two stocks. If 
“anything the evidence points the other way, indic- 
ating that a nation is enriched by bringing in and 
absorbing foreign elements. Thus the addition of the 
Norse to the Latin-French stock in the early Middle 
Ages gave the famous Norman stock of France, 
which played such an important part in European 
history. Similarly, the addition of the Norman- 
French element to the Anglo-Saxon-Jute-Danish- 
Roman-Celtic stock of England produced the famous 
pure British” stock which Australia is pursuing 
with such pathetic eagerness. Australians were loud 
in their condemnation of the Aryan tace supetiority 
theory of Hitler, yet they use a British race supetior- 
ity theory to determine their immigration policy. 
If common sense and clear thinking show that race 
theories are false as a basis for immigration policy, 
what must be said of them in the light of Christian 
principles? They make a mockery of the Catholic 
teaching on the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, of the Mystical Body of Christ. A 
Catholic can subscribe to them only at the risk of the 
loss of his immortal soul. 


D. CAN THE WHITE AUSTRALIA POLICY BE JUSTIFIED ? 


The last and perhaps the most difficult question 
must now be examined. Unfortunately the emotio- 


11) Tbid. p. 18. 


nalism and deep-seated prejudices involved fre- 
quently prevent Australians from examining it in a 
frank, logical, reasonable manner. The danger of 
such prejudice is one of the reasons it has been 
thought best to leave the question till last, lest the 
general application of the principles, and indeed the 
vety principles themselves, be obscured. But it is 
also convenient to treat the subject separately be- 
cause, while the principles remain unchanged and 
certain, their application may well be affected by 
the new elements in the problem. 

The immigration of coloured people is opposed on 
similar grounds to those we have already discussed 
in regard to non-British European immigration. 
The difference is that the arguments gain, or at least 
seem to gain, additional force when it is a question 
of coloured immigration. We will therefore treat the 
subject much as before; from an ethnic, economic, 
cultural, and social viewpoint. We will take for 
granted what has already been said, and deal only 
with such new aspects as appear. 


t. The Ethnic Problem. 


We are concerned here with the biological question 
— are coloured races, or at least some of them, in- 
ferior physically and psychologically to the white 
races? To this must be added the further question, 
of peculiar importance in view of the rather wide- 
spread opinion in Australia — are the offspring of a 
union between these traces inferior to the parent 
groups ? Naturally the answer to the second question 
will depend largely on our answer to the first. Yet 
not entirely, for it is possible to deny the theory of 
the supremacy of the white race, while at the same 
time holding that unions between white and coloured 
peoples produce inferior offspring. 

The importance of this question is obvious. If 
inferior races exist, it would be impossible that 
members of these races could ever take their place 
as equals in the economic, social and political life of 
Australia. The same may be said if it can be proved 
that half-castes are inferior, and there would be the 
additional fact to consider that the mixture of races 
would debase the race. 

In its extreme form, racism places essential differ- 
ences between the different peoples of the earth. The 
inferior” races ate destined to be the servants of the 
higher race, and so suffer no injustice if forced to 
serve them. Racism in this form has been repeatedly 
condemned by the Church, above all in her attacks 
on Nazism. To-day this theory has been almost 
abandoned, though it has perhaps found a last refuge 
in South Africa. It has not had great popularity in 
Australia, and need not concern us here. 

A second mitigated form of racism admits that all 
men ate essentially equal, but insists that the white 
race has been endowed by God with special gifts 
and innate abilities which gives it a special place in 
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the world. The cultural, religious, scientific and 
technical superiority of the white race is not due 
merely to circumstances, but to the innate, inherited 
ability of the white race. Other races can never 
expect to make such progress, because they do not 
have the same qualities. 

The third way of thinking about race is to admit 
that there are in fact vast differences in cultural and 
other attainments between the different races on the 
eatth. These observable differences must be taken 
into account when dealing with the different races; 
they are facts, and it would be folly to ignore them. 
Nevertheless it has never been proved, and there 
is no feason to suppose, that these differences arise 
from inherited characteristics; rather it seems that 
they are the result of circumstances. This third way 
of thinking about race has always been that of the 
Catholic Church, and of the great body of mankind. 
To-day it has the support of many of the leading 
scientists of the world. 

Before judging between these two theories, it is 
necessaty to understand clearly what the Catholic 
Church teached about the equality of men. For the 
Church, this means that they are equal in so far as 
they share a common human nature, derived from 
Adam, tedeemed by Christ. They are equal in sofar 
as each man is a person, and so is endowed with 
cettain inviolable rights and duties. But it does not 
mean that all men have the same natural or super- 
natural gifts; it does not mean that there must be no 
divisions in society, such as the division between 
ruler and ruled, between rich and poor. 

From these principles, it does not seem that one can 
condemn, a priori from Catholic principles, the 
second theory of race which we have given, though 
it is less in accord with Catholic teaching. But there 
seems to be no absolute reason why God should not 
have given the white race, (or the black or yellow 
race), cettain special gifts, to be transmitted by 
generation. This does not break the unity of the 
human race, any more than the unity of a nation is 
broken by the fact that God may have given certain 
individuals within the nation special gifts, to be 
transmitted by generation. Provided the essential 
unity of the human race, and the essential dignity 
of every person, be respected, such facts would be 
of small importance. 

But looked at in the cold light of science, there is 
very little to support the second theory of innately 
superior races. It is true that the theory enjoyed a 
certain scientific popularity in America some thirty 
ot forty years ago, when it was held by a few scient- 
ists that the Nordic races were superior at least in 
this sense, and the Latin and Slav races were inferior. 
But the theory has now been all but universally 
discarded by scientists. A couple of quotations from 
leading American scientists will show that this is so. 
Testifying before the President’s Commission on 
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Immigration, Professor R. L. Beals, of the University 
of California, and formerly President of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, said: 

All scientific evidence indicates that all peoples are inherently 
capable of acquiring or adapting to our civilization. Upon this 
point the American Anthropological Association has unani- 
mously endorsed an official statement by its executive board. 
But peoples who have grown up in and been adapted to a 
quite different way of life, that is a different culture, to use 
anthropological language, may find it difficult as adults to 
adjust to new conditions.’ ™) 

The contempt with which the best modern scientific 
opinion regards these out-dated theories of racial 
superiority is clear from the evidence of Professor 
Alfred’de Grazia of the Stanford University: 

’The fact is that the doctrines that were rather widespread 
about ethnic superiority and inferiority in the early twenties 
have been systematically refuted by every branch of science 
that concerns itself with those presumed inherent superiorities 
of different ethnic groups. 

Now the surprising thing is that it is rather difficult to put 
one’s finger on this literature because the fact is so well 
assumed by anyone of any competency in the field that we 
haven’t bothered to build up a great literature dispelling 
those myths.’ 2?) 

It would be possible, but is hardly necessary, to 
multiply statements of this kind. Let it suffice to give 
the summing up of the Commission in the face of 
the evidence they heard. And let it be remembered 
that what we have said applies to coloured races as 
well as to white races: 

*>National policy should be formulated on the basis of accurate 
and reliable information. The best scientific evidence available 
to-day is that there is no evidence of any inborn difference of 
personality, character, intelligence, or cultural and social 
traits among races. The basic racist assumption of the national 
origins system is scientifically invalid.’ 1) 

The same criticism may be made of the White 
Australia Policy, in so far as it has an ethnic basis. 


2. The Effects of Miscegenation. 


Some are quite willing to agree that racial supremacy 
theories are baseless, but insist that the mixture of 
races (miscegenation) has harmful effects on the 
offspring. We have already seen that the determin- 
ation to prevent their British nationality from being 
contaminated has played a major part in Australia’s 
immigration policy, even with regard to immigration 
from European countries; it is therefore not sur- 
ptising to see that this same determination has 
played a major, indeed a decisive part in the White 
Australia Policy. This policy is not based merely on 
xenophobia, but upon the extreme horror with which 
Australians regard miscegenation. The following 
quotation shows this clearly, and makes no pretence 
of the fact that the primary purpose of the White 
Australia Policy is to prevent the”’contamination”’ of 
the white Australians by coloured peoples — what- 
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ever Parliamentary Ministers might say to the con- 
trary: 


; : 
A coloured Australia would not only mean a lowering of the 
standards of living, but it would introduce into the Common- 


wealth something infinitely worse — an evergrowing com- 
munity of half-castes.’ 1) 


We must now examine the basis of this extreme hor- 
ror of half-castes, to see if it is based on emotion- 
alism and prejudice, or on solid scientific facts. The 
rejection of the superior race theory is, of course, a 
severe blow to the theory that half-castes are a 
lower type, and an indication of what we may 
expect to find. 
One of the main difficulties in answering this 
question arises from the fact that society frequently 
frowns on interracial marriages, and as a result these 
often occur between members of the lowest class in 
the social and economic sphere. This disadvantage is 
naturally shared by their offspring, who are further 
handicapped by the attitude of society to halfcastes. 
Many ordinary people, and perhaps even some 
scientists, fail to allow for these factors in their 
judgment of the effect of interracial marriages, and 
quite erroneously imagine that genetic factors are to 
blame. That this is not necessarily so is proved from 
the fact that where society does not disapprove of 
interracial marriages the half-caste can and does take 
his place as an equal with the highest of the land. A 
good example of this is seen in Hawaii: 


Race mixture has had a field day in Hawaii. Polynesians, all 
kinds and degrees of Europeans and Americans, Puerto 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, not to 
mention smaller contingents of other populations, have met 
here and produced a bewildering array of hybrids. The 
extraordinary fact about all this is the relative absence here 
of friction, prejudice, or social rejection. There is no colour 
bar in Hawaii and no legal disability based on race, although 
contact between the same races elsewhere has given rise to 
pnetaay 4°) 


Even more interesting, perhaps, is the case of Pit- 
cairn Island, where a tiny group of mixed (English 
and Polynesian) bloods lives in almost complete 
isolation from the rest of the world. Shapiro, who 
made extensive studies of this group, writes: 


>As far as the evidence goes, then, the Pitcairn experiment 
lends nu sopport for the thesis that race mixture merely leads 
to degeneration or at best produces a breed inferior to the 
superior parental race. In fact, we see In this colony some 
support for heightened vigour, for an extended variation 
and for a successful issue of the mingling of two diverse 
strains.’ 116) 


The same stand is taken even more strongly by the 


14) The Australian Worker, June 20th, 1945. Quoted by 
A. P. ELKIN in ’Rethinking the White Australia Policy’ in 
A White Australia, Sydney, Australasian Publishing Com- 
pany, 1947, p. 235. Elkin points out that this attitude, though 
uite unscientific, is very widespread in Australia. 

115) H, L. Suaprro, Race Mixture, Paris, UNESCO, 1953, 


fey bid. p. 44. Sapiro has published a lengthy study of 
Pitcairn in The Heritage of the Bounty — 1 he story of Pitcairn 
through six generations. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1936. 
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well known American scientist, M. Ashley Montagu, 
who claims that ethnic mixtures: 


*lead on the whole, to effects which are advantageous to the 
offspring of the group. Harmful effects, physical disharmonies 
of various alleged kinds are of the greatest rarity, and degene- 
racies do not occur... The more unlike two human mating 
groups ate genetically, the more likely it is that for many 
characters the hybrid offspring will be superior to either of 
the parental groups and will be a mosaic of their characters 
for the rest. It is far less likely that the offspring of such 
matings will exhibit anything like the frequency of defective 
charactets which occurs in matings between members of the 
same ethnic group.’ 1”) 

It is clear, then, that there is no scientific evidence to 
support the theory that race mixture leads to ethnic 
degeneration. Therefore to base an immigration 


policy on such grounds is to base it on prejudice. 


3. The Cultural and Social Arguments against 
Coloured Immigration. 


Sometimes the cultural and social factors are con- 
fused with ethnic factors, but in reality they are 
quite distinct. This is obvious if we consider the 
case of, say, a Japanese baby a few months old 
brought to Australia and brought up as an Australian. 
There will be no social or cultural problem, but the 
ethnic factor will remain unchanged. If we consider 
a Japanese immigrant of twenty or thirty years of 
age, it is clear that he will have the social and cultural 
standards of Japan, and even under ideal conditions 
there will be many problems of adjustment. 

This distinction is of the utmost importance in 
considering our problem. It may well be that ethnic 
factors, such as colour, are a rather accurate guide 
to social and cultural differences, and as such may 
afford a sound basis for laws, even for laws which 
ate in a certain sense discriminatory. In Australia, 
for example, it has been found that if the aborigines 
receive intoxicating spirits grave harm results. As a 
result, the law forbids hotels to sell them spirits. 
This is certainly a discriminatory law, limiting the 
tight of a certain ethnic group. But it is a necessary 
and just law, as all admit. The reason for the discrim- 
ination is not ethnic, but social; ethnic factors are 
merely an indication of the presumed presence of 
these social factors. 

No one will deny that there are very great differ- 
ences of social and cultural development between 
the various. Frequently the white races are further 
advanced than the coloured races, and it is quite 
legitimate, and indeed necessary, to take these facts 
into consideration when formulating an immigrat- 
ion Policy. The matter was well put by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
when protesting to the Australian Government 


7) M,. Asuiey Monracu, Man's most dangerous Myth — The 
Fallacy of Race, quoted by A. P. Exxrn in A White Australia, 
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against their proposed discriminatory legislation in 
1897: 


‘Tt is not because a man is of different colour to ourselves that 
he is necessarily an undesirable immigrant, but it is because 
he is ditty, or he is a pauper, or he has some other objection 
which can be defined in an Act of Parliament, and by which 
the exclusion can be managed.’ ™) 
It will be interesting and useful to compare the 
remark of this British statesman with the following 
passage from a book by the French Dominican, 
Father Congar: 
‘All men are equal in essence, and this is reflected in their 
equality in natural primary rights, those comprehended in the 
term ‘dignity of the human person’. But there are men who 
cannot read ort do not wash, and others who do wash and do 
read. The latter are under no obligation to associate with the 
former for all purposes and at all costs; they are however 
bound, by the brotherly duty created by the unity of the 
human family, to help them to educate themselves, and to 
learn to read and wash.’ 1°) 
Both of these two men agree that ethnic factors are 
no justification for discrimination between men. 
They also agree that cultural and social factors, of 
which ethnic factors may well be a sign, may be a 
just cause for placing certain barriers between 
different groups of men. But Father Congar adds 
two very important provisos which are required 
that such barriers may be justified. The first is that 
these barriers must not interfere with the natural 
ptimary rights of the human person; therefore the 
fact that a man cannot read is hardly sufficient reason 
for refusing him permission to immigrate when he 
needs to do so. But it would entitle the Government 
to prefer the person who could read when it was a 
matter of choosing between two individuals. The 
second point that Father Congar makes is that we 
have a brotherly duty to help our fellow-man, 
irrespective of the fact that he does not wash and 
cannot read or is a different colour from ourselves. 
In trying to apply these principles to the question 
of immigration, it cannot be denied that we are 
presented with some very difficult problems. But 
one point at least is clear, and that is that the com- 
plete and permanent exclusion of coloured people 
cannot be justified. Sometimes it will be perfectly 
clear that in an individual case immigration will not 
cause any social or cultural problem. Even among 
rather backward coloured races there are frequently 
well-educated, cultured and able men; when such 
have good reason for immigrating, it is unjust and 
arbitrary to exclude them. It is above all on this 
point that the White Australia Policy must be con- 
denned on moral grounds. 
But the real problem concerns the case of the ordin- 
aty coloured person, pezhaps of little education, 
pagan, who wishes to immigrate because in that 
way alone can he hope to have the opportunity to 
18) Quoted by Myra Witiarp in The White Australia Policy, 
Le 
fie) Y. ConGar, The Catholic Church and the Race Question, 
WINE SGOMPatis, p: 57: 
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live a decent life. Before answering, or at least 
giving our opinion on, this question, we must ende- 
avout to see just what effect such immigration would 
have on the culture and society of the country of 
immigration. 

By way of general introduction to this question we 
could not do better than quote from the 1950 
UNESCO Statement, composed by some of the 
world’s leading geneticists and anthropologists, on 
the Race Question: 

‘All normal human beings are capable of learning to share in 
a common life, to understand the nature of mutual service and 
reciprocity, and to respect social obligations and contracts. 
Such biological differences as exist between members of 
different ethnic groups have no relevance to problems of 


social and political organization, moral life and communi- 
cation between human beings.’ !”°) 


We will consider here especially the question of 
Japanese immigration, and the effect it could be 
expected to have on Australia. There are good 
reasons for this: because the White Australia Policy 
is aimed in a special way at the Japanese; because the 
Japanese have the greatest need, and therefore the 
greatest right, to immigrate; and because there is 
much material available from which we can gauge 
the effect of Japanese immigration into countties of 
Western civilization. It is true, however, that the 
Japanese are more advanced than many coloured 
people, and so what we say of them may not always 
be applicable to more backward peoples. 

The first and most important constituent of culture 
is religion. Australia is a country in which the vast 
majority of the people profess to be Christians, and 
in this sense may be called a ’’Christian country.” 
Most of the coloured nations are predominantly 
pagan. Would the introduction of a pagan element 
through the immigration of Japanese harm Austral- 
ia’s Christianity ? 

There is no reason to suppose so. The number of 
Australians who would be likely to begin wor- 
shipping the Emperor of Japan may be safely 
assumed to be negligible. One who has known the 
light of Christianity would not be attracted by the 
darkness of paganism. In fact the reverse would 
almost certainly take place; many of these pagans 
would be brought to Christianity. 

The argument is confirmed by such facts as we have. 
The Japanese have been immigrating to Brazil in 
considerable numbers since 1909, and there is little 
indication of conversions” of the Catholic Brazil- 
ians to paganism. On the contrary, some twenty 
percent of the Japanese have been converted to the 
Catholic faith, and the number of converts is 
growing. 

Another factor in cultural formation and social life 
is language. It cannot be denied that a Japanese 
finds it difficult to learn a European tongue, just as a 


10) The Race Concept, UNESCO, Paris, 1952, Pp. 103. 
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European finds it difficult to learn Japanese. Never- 
theless the Japanese in America have shown great 
industry and persistence in learning English, so that 
about 90% of the Japanese learnt to speak it. In any 
case an immigrant can become a good citizen without 
speaking the language of the community, and ina- 
bility to learn a language is hardly a sound reason 
for excluding a petson from immigrating. Even if 
the immigrant does not learn English, his children 
will. 

Nor is the charge that coloured people cannot be 
absorbed into the community borne out by the 
facts, except where prejudice and racial intolerance 
prevent this. Where such are lacking, absorption 
can take place, even though the proportion of 
coloured people is very large. We may again refer 
to the case of Hawaii, where Japanese number 
more than a third of the population. Interracial 
marttiages are quite common, rising from 13% of all 
marffiages in 1912-1913 to 32% in 1931-1932. Andin 
spite of the large percentage of Japanese: 

“The average second-generation Japanese in Hawaii thinks of 
himself, not as a Japanese who lives in America, but as an 
American who happens to be of Japanese descent.’ *) 

In California the Japanese have met racial prejudice 
and injustice, yet have proved themselves faithful 
and loyal citizens. These prejudices are not related 
to cultural or social qualities to any degree, ”’the 
trouble is not with the Japanese mind, but with the 
Japanese skin. The Japanese is not the right 
colour.” 1) We have already rejected colour as a 
valid reason for discrimination. 

Even the strongest enemies of Japanese immigration 
in California have been unable to adduce any facts 
which would indicate that the Japanese were a 
threat to the cultural or social life of the United 
States community. Their only offence is that they 
ate not white: 


“This is the basic fact against them and an obstacle to assimi- 
lation. The laws of fourteen states prohibit intermarriage 
with them... No charges, even in California, are brought 


~ against the Japanese on the grounds of incompetency, shift- 


lessness, lawlessness, or revolutionary tendencies. On the 
contrary, even their enemies admit that they possess the 
qualities that are necessary for industrial success. If judg- 
ment is passed upon them from the point of view of thrift and 
enterprise, and real ability to succeed, they must be given 
high rank amongst our immigrant groups . - . As a matter of 
fact, the Japanese are condemned for their virtues, for their 
sobriety, industry, intelligence, and skill, for their respect for 


law and their honesty . . .” ”*) 

Another deeply seated fear among Australians is 
that the Japanese would form a Ffth-column” in 
Australia in the event of war with Japan. This is 
quite an arbitrary assumption, and does not stand up 
to hard facts, as is seen from the loyalty of the 
Japanese in the United States and Hawaii to their 
adopted country during the second world war. 


121) M. Davie, World Immigration, p. 325. 
122) Tbid. p. 334. 
123) [bid. 


The following statement by an American author 
concerns Japanese who were not even naturalised, 
because discriminatory laws refused them this 
privilege. In spite of this and many other injustices, 
their loyalty during the wat was amazing: 

"They (the Japanese) have been good and valuable citizens. 
Their work and their ideas have gone into the building of the 
strength and beauty of the nation. No immigrant people, 
man for man and family for family, excels them in industry, 
dignity, and loyalty. The Army and Navy Intelligence and 
FBI testify that not one act of espionage or sabotage was 
committed by residents of Japanese ancestry in the United 
States, including Hawaii, before, during, or after the Pearl 
Harbour attack. Many of the Japanese helped to defeat the 
country of their birth through their efforts in counter- 
intelligence, map-drawing, interpreting, and teaching Ameri- 
can soldiers. And they sent their American-born sons to 
wat... No unit in the history of war ever received as many 
decorations as the famous 442nd Regimental Combat Team 
of Japanese Americans...’ 1*) 


In the light of these facts, it is reasonable to claim 
that Japanese would make loyal Australian citizens 
if permitted to immigrate. They, and their fully 
Australian children, would be an asset to Australia 
in the event of a future war, not a liability. It is 
equally reasonable to suppose that they could take 
their place in the community without damaging 
social and cultural standards. 

In the case of less advanced coloured people, it 
would naturally be necessary to proceed more 
cautiously. If the differences of culture were such 
that friction and strife were inevitable, then the 
Government could and should prevent such persons 
from entering the country, and choose its immigrants 
from more advanced peoples. In any case, as we 
have already mentioned, the Japanese have the most 
urgent need to emigrate, and on that score, as well 
as by treason of the fact that they are the most 
advanced of all Asiatic races, should be given first 
preference among coloured peoples. 

But what if experience showed that coloured immig- 
tants could not be absorbed? What if they formed 
their own separate community, a state within a state, 
tefused to mix in the social life of the community, to 
play their part as citizens, and found it impossible to 
measure up to the standards of their neighbours ° 
Here we must make a distinction. If the fault lies 
with the immigrants, who are unable or unwilling 
to share in the life of the community, then ob- 
viously the Government may tefuse to accept such 
persons as immigrants. It is in this sense that 
inassimilability” can be a valid reason for restrict- 
ing immigration. Other things being equal, the 
Government may and should give preference to 
those immigrants who will most easily be assimilated 
into the community life. But to assume a priori that 
no. coloured person can be assimilated in Australia, 
as the White Australia Policy does, is quite false 
and absurd. 


TEEN ANS Je Waxsu in Common Ground, Summet 1947. Reprinted 
in C. Perers’ The Immigration Problem, p. 174. 
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The second case is far more difficult. What if this 
inability to assimilate the immigrants is not the fault 
of the newcomers at all, but of the prejudice and 
injustice of the natives ? Many persons of the highest 
ideals, who deplore racial prejudice, argue in favour 
of the White Australia Policy on this score. They say 
that racial prejudices, even though they have no 
scientific basis, are facts, and so must be considered 
by the legislator. The simplest and easiest method of 
preventing such prejudices is to refuse to permit 
coloured peoples to enter Australia. 

It cannot be denied that there is considerable force in 
this argument. It would justify severe, temporary 
restrictions against certain races, when it was clear 
that these would meet serious racial prejudices. Thus 
it would hardly be wise for the Australian Govern- 
ment to remove suddenly the restrictions on Japan- 
ese immigration, and accept 50,000 immigrants in a 
year. Even if such a thing were politically possible, 
which of course it is not, the social and other 
problems which would follow as a result of the 
prejudices of the Australian people would be very 
serious indeed. 

On the other hand, such discriminatory legislation 
must be considered as something temporary and 
abnormal, a necessary evil to be abolished as soon 
as practical, not as something quite satisfactory and 
permanent. It is a well-known fact that opinion 
makes law, and law makes opinion. Once prejudices 
ate translated into law, they tend to become ever 
mote firmly fixed and deep-seated. For this reason, 
it is not true to argue that laws which discriminate 
against Asiatics reduce racial prejudice; on the 
contrary, they foster and sustain it, though they may 
narrow the field in which these prejudices are 
exercised. 

In practice, two things are necessary in dealing with 
this difficult and delicate problem. The first is 
prudence; to refrain from any action which, far 
from removing racial hatred and intolerance, would 
only serve to fan it into flame. The second 1s a clear 
grasp of the principles involved, and the utilization 
of all possible means to put these principles into 
practice. One of the most important means is the 
education of the Australian people to their duties 
towards others. They must be shown that the White 
Australia Policy, especially in so far as it implies 
absolute exclusion of coloured immigrants, is a 
standing insult to other nations, many of whom 
Australia can ill afford to offend, and a practical 
denial of fundamental Christian principles. The first 
step along the road to rectifying the present policy 
may well be a quota system. The quota system is far 
from ideal, and again there is the danger that the 
system will soon be regarded as something sacros- 
anct, that it will be applied without any regard to the 
needs of others. It should not be regarded as an 
ideal, but merely as a step in the right direction, as a 
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means of abolishing some of the more glaring in- 
justices in the present system. 
The ultimate goal, the ideal, must be a system in 
which racial factors ate set aside in deciding upon 
immigration policy. While always remembering the 
needs of Australia, the world, and the country of 
emigtation, each individual applicant should be 
judged on the score of his value as a person, his 
ability, his education, his needs, not on the colour 
of his skin or the shape of his head. Just how far 
this ideal will be possible in practice is another 
matter, so also is the best method of achieving it. 
But if even those with high ideals are not likely to 
see them perfectly fulfilled, what will be the outcome 
if they acknowledge no law except that of utiltty and 
expediency ? 


4. The Economic Arguments against Coloured 
Immigration. 
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Second only to the ”racial purity” argument in 
importance in the question of the White Australia 
Policy is the economic argument — Australians 
have a tight to protect their standard of living against 
the competition of cheap foreign labour. In fact, 
now that the excesses of Hitler and uncomfortable 
scientific facts have largely debunked” the racial 
argument, the official justification for the policy is 
economic, not racial. 

We have treated this question at length in connection 
with Southern European labour, and what we have 
said there can be applied to the question of coloured 
labour. There is no question of a repetition of the 
indentured labour system of Kanaka days; that was 
objectionable morally as well as economically. 
Legislation exists to govern working conditions and 
pay, and the machinery exists to ensure that these 
ate observed: the more so when we remember that 
Australia has one of the most powerful Labour 
union movements in the world. There is no reason 
to suppose that colour of skin determines a man’s 
respect for law, or loyalty to his union. In the in- 
dustrial field there is no reason to suppose that 
regulated coloured immigration would lower work- 
ing standards. In primary industries also labour 
conditions are governed by law, so foreign labour 
need not lower standards. It would solve many of 
the labour problems of Australian farmers, who 
cannot get labour even at full award rates. 

Only when the immigrants possessed farms or small 
businesses of their own would their working con- 
ditions and pay be independent of Government or 
union control. In California it was at this time that 
trouble started with the Japanese, who worked 
harder and longer than the whites were prepared to 
do. Naturally many of them prospered, especially 
at the market gardening business. 

It is quite possible, even probable, that the same 


thing would happen in Australia. It is possible that 
in some cases inefhicient or lazy Australians would be 
forced off their farms. This would mean that the 
Australian primary production would be taised 
while production costs would be lowered. This is 
what economists have been begging the Australian 
farmer to do for years, and it seems unreasonable to 
exclude the Japanese because they would do just that. 
It is obviously in the interests of the Australian 
community as a whole to obtain more primary 
products at reduced costs, both for the rapidly 
growing home population, and for the export 
market. It is reasonable to hope that they would do 
for Australia what they did for California earlier in 
this century: 

*Experienced farmers, the Japanese went directly to the fields 
whete they not only filled the need for cheap labour but 
adapted themselves rapidly to California’s pattern of in- 
dustrial farming. Skilful and industrious, they soon moved 
from the labouring class into the land-owning class, and made 
their own contribution to California’s agriculture. Pioneering 
in the production of many new crops, they transformed 
thousands of acres of worthless land into fertile fields, 
successful orchards, and vineyards.’ !°) 

The Japanese contribution was above all in the field 


of closer settlement, by more intensive use of the 


land: 


In 1940 the average size of Japanese farms in the Pacific 
Coast states was 42 acres, as compared with an average of 
231 actes on all farms. It is worth noting that of the 42 acres, 
76% was under cultivation in contrast to an average of only 
20% for all farm lands.’ 1°) 


Scarcely less interesting for Australia is what the 
__Japanese have done in Brazil and the Philipines in 
turning tropical jungles into first class farm lands. 
There are huge areas of tropical country in Australia’ 
North, and the islands under the control of Aust- 
ralia, which are completely undeveloped. It would 
profit Australia much if Japanese immigrants were 
to develop this land. Japan has already made appro- 
aches to Australia on the question, as the following 
news-item from the London ”Times” (20-4-1943) 
_ indicates : 


°The Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Haru hiko Nishi... has 
raised the question of Japanese immigration to Australia. 
If invited, he said, Japan would send first-class migrants to 
Australia, including skilled migrants to develop the sparsely 
populated north. Japanese settlers in Brazil were proving 
that they could turn Oe at ae jungles of the Amazon 
into highly productive land. 

It is A ee Japan will not be invited to Australia. No 
party in the Commonwealth Parliament ts willing to sponsot 
the admittance of Japanese immigrants, and any that did 
would soon be obliterated... When it was suggested last 
year that Japanese might be admitted to Northern Australia 
to work in the mines, the Government intimitated that it 


would not consider the proposal.’ 

The fact of the matter is that Australia would prefer 
to see these lands remain undeveloped rather than 
see Japanese settlers develop them. This may be 


125) C, Peters, The Immigration Problem, p. 180. 
126) FE, C. McDoNnacHu and E, S. Rrcwarps, Ethnic Relations 


in the United States, Appleton Century Crofts, New York, 
1953, P- 255- 


good politics; it is scarcely good Christianity. All 
the evidence we have indicates that the Japanese 
would be a great economic asset to Australia, and 
for this reason the economic argument against 
Japanese immigration must be rejected. 

We have not here considered the argument which is 
frequently found among the less educated members 
of the community. This imagines vast hordes of 
Japanese pouring into Australia, multiplying like 
rabbits, to use the crude popular phrase, and taking 
over the country. The argument is so naive that it 
scatcely watrants an answer. In the first place the 
Japanese birth-rate is about the same as that of 
Australia. Even if it were very high, that would not 
be a valid reason for excluding them. Secondly, even 
the strongest opponents of the White Australia 
Policy do not suggest allowing hordes of orientals 
to enter the country. The same rules would be 
applied to coloured immigration as are applied to 
European immigration, so that when it was causing 
excessive harm to the Australian community it 
would be curtailed. In the early stages especially of 
such immigration, quite small numbers would be 
admitted. These could serve as ’ pilot groups’’, to 
break down prejudice, to show the problems that 
would be encountered and the best way to meet 
them, and to prepare the way for those who would 
follow later. Such early settlers should be hand- 
picked-well-educated, able to speak English, and 
so on. Later on the number admitted could be 
increased, but always the number and the quality of 
the immigrants would remain under strict super- 
vision of the Australian Governinent, to make sure 
that no harm was caused to the Australian com- 
munity. 


y. Arguments in defence of the White 
Australia Policy. 


From what we have said, it is abundantly clear that 
the present author is by no means favourably 
disposed towards the White Australia Policy, and is 
of the opinion that it cannot be justified morally. But 
it would be surprising if all were of this opinion. 
Here we will give the arguments in favour of the 
White Australia Policy from the moral viewpoint. 
In the first place, it is important to remember that 
the Australian Restrictive Immigration Act does not 
specifically discriminate against coloured people, 
and so the Act, as it stands on the statue book, 
cannot be condemned. It is the administration of the 
act that is questioned here, and this administration 
depends, at least in some measure, on the Cabinet 
Minister entrusted with immigration. Australia’s 
first Minister for Immigration, Mr. Calwell, made no 
secret of the fact that he favoured a policy of abso- 
lute exclusion, and acted accordingly. The present 
Minister, Mr. Holt, is more lenient in his inter- 
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pretation, and on a number of occasions has per- 
mitted coloured people to enter Australia. Yet even 
in these cases it is not question of immigration in the 
full sense of the term, since these persons may be 
ejected whenever the Minister for Immigration sees 
fit. For this reason we insist that the Australian 
system means complete exclusion of coloured 
immigrants. 

It is the opinion of the present author that such a 
policy of absolute exclusion cannot be defended 
morally; nor is he aware of any Catholic theologian 
who would attempt to justify it as a permanent and 
settled policy. The White Australia Policy in this 
sense must be unconditionally condemned. 

At the other extreme would be the removal of all 
regulations from coloured immigration, allowing 
unlimited numbers to enter. No theologian would 
be likely to claim that such an obligation existed, 
since it is quite clear that it does not. 

But between these two extremes, neither of which 
are acceptable, lies a very wide field. There are two 
possibilities in particular which we must consider. 
The first is of a regulated but quite considerable 
immigration of Asiatics; regulated so that no harm 
would befall the Australian community, consider- 
able so that Australia could do as much as possible 
to telieve the overpopulated countries of Asia, or 
rather, the unfortunate individuals in these countries 
of Asia, ort rather, the unfortunate individuals in 
these countries who were unable to make a decent 
livelihood. In the opinion of this author, that is the 
moral obligation which Australia has. 

The other possibility is of a quota system, but with 
a quota so small that it would be nominal; say fifty 
ot a hundred coloured persons each year. This 
would leave the White Australia Policy essentially 
unchanged, since such a number, in a_ rapidly 
growing nation of nine million people, would be 
quite negligible. In Australia quite a number of 
thoughtful and influential men have proposed such 
a quota system, not indeed to destroy the White 
Australia Policy, but rather to give it a better chance 
to survive, by removing it most objectionable 
feature. 

Taken in this sense, it would seem possible to find 
theologians who would support the White Australia 
Policy. For example Messner, in explaining that 
excessive difficulty in assimilating certain races can 
be a valid reason for limiting their entry, states: 
”Hungary was justified in protecting herself against 
the indiscriminate immigration of Galician Jews, 
just as the United States is justified with regard to 
immigration from Japan.” 1”) 

Presumably Messner would say the same about 
Australia, since circumstances seem to be essentially 
the same. 


127) J. Messner, Social Ethics, Herder, St. Louis, 1949, p. 381. 
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Somewhat more cautious, yet in line with this 
opinion of Messner, is the statement in the Code of 
International Ethics with regard to the limitation 
of immigration on the grounds of racial differences, 
where these make assimilation too difficult: 

‘The pretext of racial differences is a far more serious one. 
The differences between the various branches of the human 
family are so great that the fusion of races, though it always 
remains physiologically possible, is fraught with so many 
moral and social dangers that it is not in any way desirable. 
One cannot therefore condemn absolutely any measure de- 
signed to prevent a harmful fusion of races. But justice and 
charity demand that the people so affected should be allowed 
a proper field of expansion on those continents which nature 
herself seems to have prepared for themes) 

The Code does not, however, hold that this justifies 
complete exclusion, but ”a closer limitation of 
entries and appropriate measures of protection.” ¥*) 
And it does not forget to add that exaggerated 
nationalism tends to magnify this reason for limit- 
ation. 

It seems, therefore, that one could quote the Inter- 
national Code of Ethics (a very weighty authority 
indeed) in support of a nominal quota system for 
Australia. Nevertheless we would like to draw 
attention to the last sentence we have quoted, and 
insist on the fact that Asia will not, and to a large 
extent cannot, provide a field of expansion for 
Japanese migrants. Therefore it seems reasonable to 
say that the obligation in justice and charity falls on 
others. Besides, a case could probably be made out 
to show that nature herself seems to have prepared” 
Australia for Asiatic immigration! A glance at the 
map will show what we mean. The geographic 
position of the huge, empty continent of Australia, 
is significantly close to the thousand million people 
living in the overpopulated countries of Asia. 

The Code says that such limitations can also be 
justified for economic reasons; viz, because the 
immigrants, by reason of their low standard of 
living, would be likely to compete with native 
labour, and so cause friction and trouble. Never- 
theless it also points out that proper control of 
employment and wage-rates of workers can notably 
reduce this source of friction.!**) 

The Australian Bishops also recognise the force of 
the economic atgument with regard to the limitation 
of coloured immigration. After condemning the 
false assumption of racial superiority which too 
often underlies the so-called White Australia Policy,” 
they add: 


‘In fairness, it should be admitted that there is merit in the 
economic argument which has been used to justify this policy 
— that the mass migration of Asian peoples to Australia 
might be used by sinister forces to establish a cheap labour 


W8) Code of International Ethics, Compiled by the International 
Union of Social Studies, Malines, Belgium. Translated and 
edited with a commentary by Joun Eppstern, USA, Newman 
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market to the detriment both of native Australians and of the 
newcomers. The absolute exclusion of Asian migrants has 
little relation, however, to this economic argument and can 


hardly be justified.’ 181) 

From these statements it is clear that we can safely 
teject the two extremes of absolute exclusion and 
mass immigration. It seems, too, that some support 
could be found for a nominal quota system, though 
none of these authors treat the point explicitly. We 
have already pointed out that such a system would 
cettainly be a step in the tight direction, but can 
hardly be regarded as a final solution. 


E. CONCLUSION 


We will now endeavour to summarise the con- 
clusions we have arrived at, and at the same time 
suggest a Christian policy of immigration for 
Australia. 

The present Australian system of deciding at the 
beginning of each year the number of immigrants to 
be admitted seems preferable to the fixed quota 
system of the United States of America. The quota 
system tends to be too inflexible; the Australian 
system is far more flexible, and allows the Govern- 
ment to adjust the numbers for the year to the needs 
of Australia and other countries. Similarly, the 
Australian method of allotting each of the emigrant 
countties a quota each year, rather than fixing the 
quota once and for all is much better. The weakness 
of the American system was apparent in the post 
wat years, when there was urgent need to find new 
homes for a million European refugees. The United 
“States was badly handicapped by the quota system, 
whereas the more flexible Australian system enabled 
Australia to play an outstanding part in the repatti- 
ation of these unfortunate war victims, to her 
everlasting credit. 

The main objection to the Australian system is the 
method according to which the allotment of quotas 
is made. All too often Australia considers only her 
own welfare in this matter, whereas she should also 
consider the good of other countries and of other 
people. Australia would do well to examine the 
categories suggested by the United States Presi- 
dential Report on Immigration and Naturalization: 
The Right of Asylum 

Reunion of families 

Needs of the United States 

Special Needs of the Free World 

General Immigration ™?). 

If we substitute needs of Australia” for needs of 
the United States” we would have a very acceptable 
Christian policy of immigration. This would 
requite quite minor modifications of the present 
Australian ?machinery” of immigration; indeed this 
could remain virtually unchanged. It would only 
be a matter of taking new factors into consideration 


131) The Future of Australia, p. io. 
132) Whom We Shall Welcome, p. 203. 


— but to do so would require a revolution in the 
way of thinking of Australia’s leaders and people 
alike. 

In determining the total number of immigrants she 
can accept each year, Australia has the right to 
consider her own welfare. She has the right to 
accept such a number as will not unduly lower the 
living standards of her own people. Where the 
would-be immigrant is in extreme necessity, how- 
ever, Australia would be obliged to ask her citizens 
to sacrifice even reasonable comforts if this were 
necessary to aid these people. Otherwise Australians 
have the right to demand that they be able to live a 
decent human life before being asked to accept 
immigrants. But under no circumstances do Austra- 
lians have the right to an extremely high standard of 
living, protected by immigration restrictions, while 
other peoples have barely enough to live. 

The actual number of immigrants Australia can 
receive must be determined by statesmen, not by 
moralists. Thete seems to be some evidence which 
indicates that 100,000 a year is the maximum Austral- 
lia can accept over a long period without any 
lowering of her present living standards. With 
a slight lowereing of her present standards, she 
could probably accept 200,000 each year, perhaps 
even more. In view of the needs of other peoples, 
it seems that Australia is in fact obliged to admit 
this larger number. Even purely selfish motives 
indicate the wisdom of a very heavy immigration 
programme; the comparatively slight short-term 
sacrifices will be more than compensated for by the 
eventual gains. 

For economic and moral reasons alike, Australia 
should gear her immigration policy to primary 
industries, not secondary industries. Admittedly 
this will cost more, and will present its own special 
difficulties, but in the long run it will be beneficial 
to Australia, to the immigrants, and to the emig- 
ration countries. Basic secondary industries must 
also develop hand in hand with the primary in- 
dustries, at the expense, where necessary, of the 
luxury and less essential tertiary industries. 

In determining the allotment of each country, 
Australia must endeavour to harmonise her own 
needs and the needs of other countries. Where this 
is possible, she must grant first priority to countries 
with greatest need. 

With regard to the immigration of coloured people, 
the problem is mote difficult. The absolute exclusion 
of coloured immigrants, however, can in no way be 
justified. It is as objectionable morally as it is foolish 
politically, But there is no question of unlimited 
coloured immigration. A step in the right direction 
would be a quota system, if necessary so small that 
it was merely nominal, for coloured people. This 
would serve to eliminate the most objectionable 
features in the present system, and if wisely ad- 
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ministered could also do something to break down 
prejudice. 

But whether such a quota system could be regarded 
as a satisfactory permanent solution is another 
question. It seems that some support could be found 
among theologians for this view. But in the opinion 
of the present author, this system cannot be regarded 
as a satifactory Christian solution. It ignores the 
needs of other peoples, and no immigration policy 
which does this can be regarded as satisfactory. As 
the lesser of two evils it could be propounded and 
defended, and as a step in the right direction, but 
not as a permanent and final solution. The needs of 
Japan, above all, are so urgent that it is inhuman to 
offer her a mere token quota of fifty or fewer. Only 
an immigration quota of many thousands every 
year would have any value in reducing population 
pressure in Japan. 

Very special consideration should be given to the 
quota for refugees, which would naturally vary 
greatly from year to year. The claim of these un- 
fortunates is so obvious that it need hardly be 
pressed. 

We could not do better than conclude with the 
wotds of the Australian Bishop, words which apply 
to evety person, irrespective of colour, race, or 
creed: 


‘Face to face with the misery which lies so heavily on the 
hearts of millions of his fellow-men, no true Christian can 
detach himself and regard their fates as of no account. The 
true Christian will see in the migrant, whose language he 
does not understand and whose customs ate so different from 
his own, not a stranger or a rival, but a brother redeemed 
equally by the blood of Jesus Christ, equally entitled to the 
same human tights, a sharer in the same supernatural 
destiny.’ 18%) 
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Ricerche condotte dall’ Autore sulle cause della adesione al comunismo in Italia gli permettono 
di tracciare una tipologia delle tensioni che sono a fondamento di tale adesione. Tutte le tensioni 
generiche, denominate ,,traumatiche”’, possono essere alla base dell’ adesione ad un qualsiasi 
movimento di rivolta. Ma la continuita storica di una rivoluzione richiede la guida di una élite 
le cui capacita siano represse per un’ insufficiente citcolazione dei valori tra le classi; tali tenons 
sono definite ,,paretiane’’. 

La peculiarita della rivoluzione operaia consiste nell’ isolamento del proletariato, dentro e fuori 
della fabbtica. Insorge un Super Ego collettivo di classe, a cui son trasferite sia le componenti 
traumatiche dei pit poveri e dei meno adatti, che quelle paretiane degli specializzati. Sorgono 
cosi delle tensioni di sintesi, dette ,,dialettiche’’. 

La risposta a tali tensioni pud essere sindacalista: soluzione delle componenti traumatiche e 
partecipazione alla guida sociale. Ma se tale risposta ritarda, in quanto che gli operai tardano ad 
esprimere una propria élite autonoma, il Partito Comunista propone la propria élite, carismatica 
€ burocratica, a guida operaia. Il Super Ego di classe diviene Super Ego di classe-partito. I sot- 
toposti a tensioni traumatiche sentono l’attrazione di tale Super Ego. I gruppi sottoposti a 
tensioni paretiane si appoggiano facilmente al gruppo pid forte. 

I quadri sociali entro cui pud svilupparsi il Comunismo sono dunque quelli in cui lo sviluppo 
industriale ha un ritmo rallentato e, per attrazione, quelli preindustriali, man mano che vengono 
a contatto con quelli industriali. 
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The researches conducted by the author into the causes of the adherence to communism in Italy 
enabled him to outline a typology of the forces that form the basis of such an adherence. All the 
generical forces, called ’’traumatic’’ may be traced to the foundation of the adherence to every 
movement of revolt. But the historical continuity of a revolution calls for the guidance of an 
elite’, the ability of which may be repressed by an insufficient circulation of values among the 
classes. Such forces are known as ’’paretian’’. ; 
The peculiarity of the workers’ revolution consists in the isolation of the proletariat, inside and 
outside the factory. Therefore, there arises a collective Super Ego” of class to which can be 
transferred not only the poorer and less qualified traumatic components but also the more skilled 
as understood by Pareto. Thus, thete arise synthetic forces called ’’dialectic’’. 

The answer to such forces can be given by the trade unions: it results into the dissolution of the 
traumatic components and the participation in social guidance. But if this effect is not achieved 
because the workers are slow in declaring their own autonomic elite, the Communist Party proposes 
its own elite, ’’catismatical’’ and bureaucratic, for the workers’ guidance. The Super Ego of the 
class becomes the Super Ego of the class patty. Those subjected to the traumatic forces feel the 
attraction of such a Super Ego while the groups subjected to paretian forces easily support the 
stronger group. 

The social framework within which communism can develop is therefore that, in which industrial 
development has a slackened rhythm and in which by force of attraction, the pre-industrial forces, 
little by little, come into contact with those industrial. 


Die Untersuchungen, die der Autor iiber die Ursachen der Anhanglichkeit an den Kommunismus 
in Italien durchgefiihrt hat, befahigten ihn, eine Typologie der Krafte zu umreissen, welche die 
Grundlage einer solchen Anhanglichkeit bilden. Alle die gattungsmassigen Krafte, die ”traumati- 
sche”? genannt werden, sind bis zur Entstehung der Anhinglichkeit zu jeder revolutiondren Be- 
wegung nachspiitbar. Aber die geschichtliche Kontinuitat ciner Revolution erfordert die Fiuhrung 
durch eine ’’Elite’’, deren Wirksamkeit durch cine ungeniigende Zirkulation von Werten unter den 
Klassen zuriickgedringt werden kann. Solche Krafte sind bekannt als Pareto’sche. 

Die Eigenheit der Revolution der Arbeiter besteht in der Isolierung des Proletariates, innerhalb und 
aussethalb der Fabrik. Daher entsteht cine kollektiyes ’’Uber-Ich’’ der Klasse, zu dem nicht nur die 
armeten und weniger qualifizierten traumatischen Komponenten umgebildet wetden k6nnen, 
sondern auch die geschickteren, wie Pareto sie versteht. Auf diese Weise entstehen synthetische 
Krafte, die als ’’dialektische’’ bezeichnet werden. 

Die Antwort auf solche Krafte kann von den Gewerkschaften gegeben werden, sie besteht in der 
Auflésung der traumatischen Komponenten und in der Teilhabe an der sozialen Fiuhrung. Wenn 
aber dieser Effekt nicht erreicht wird, weil die Arbeiter im Riickstand sind mit der Proklamation 
ihrer eigenen autonomen Elite, bietet die kommunistische Partei ihre Elite — eine ”’charismatische”’ 
und biirokratische — zur Fiihrung der Arbeiterschaft an. Das Uber-Ich der Klasse wird zum Uber- 
Ich der Klassenpattei. Diejenigen, die den traumatischen Kraften unterworfen sind, empfinden die 
Anziehungsktaft eines solchen Ich’s, wahrend die Pareto’schen Krafte unterworfenen Gruppen 
leicht die starkere Gruppe unterstutzen. 

Das soziale System, in dem sich der Kommunismus entwickeln kann, ist daher jenes, in dem die 
industrielle Entwicklung einen nachhinkenden Rhythmus aufweist, und durch die Kraft der An- 
zichung kamen jene vorindustriellen Systeme nach und nach in Kontakt mit den industriellen, 


La rapide augmentation de la pression démographique dans beaucoup de pays, de méme que le 
ptobléme des réfugiés, demandent que Pon examine d’urgence les possibilités d’immigration que 
nous offrent différentes patties du monde. Le vaste continent austtalien (environ 7.703.000 km?) 
est ’une des patties du monde ov la population est la plus clairsemée. Les dangers auxquels lAus- 
tralie fut exposée au cours de la seconde guerre mondiale, incittrent ce pays 4 établir, aprés la 
guerre, un programme d’immigration qui peut paraitre ambitieux et qui eut pour résultat d’aug- 
menter rapidement l’effectif de la population qui, actuellement (1957), s’éleve a prés de 10 millions. 
La politique australienne d’immigration est essentiellement basée sur le point de vue racial. On peut 
constater une préférence marquée pout les immigrants Worigine britannique, et une forte pression 
est exercée sut le gouvernement, afin que le 50% des autorisations d’entrée au moins soit accordé 
a des ressortissants britanniques. Pour des raisons d’ordte économique, culturel, religieux et 
national immigration en provenance de l’Europe méridionale a longtemps été considérée comme 


suspecte. 
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Ce sont les mémes raisons qui ont poussé l’Australie 4 interdire absolument toute immigration de 
population de couleur — la célebre ou notoire politique ’ White Australia’. Les critiques d’autres 
nations ont conduit le gouvernement australien 4 mettre davantage l’accent sur les cOtés €conomi- 
ques et culturels de sa politique; en fait, actuellement, cette politique est — et a toujours ¢té — 
avant tout taciale. Le Ministre australien pour l’Immigration a déclaré crament, devant le Parlement, 
que seules les personnes ayant plus de 50% de ’’sang blanc” peuvent étre admises par |’ Australie 


comme immigrants. 


Dans les conditions de vie actuelles de l’Australie, il est difficile de se rendre compte du nombre 
habitants qui pourraient vivre sur ce continent. Au 19e siécle, on parlait avec enthousiasme de ses 
ressources illimitées’’. De tristes expériences ont démontré que les ressources de l Australie sont 
loin @étre illimitées, et aux environs de 1930 certains disaient que 20 millions, ou méme moins, 
étaient le maximum que |’ Australie puisse contenir. Ces deux opinions extrémes ont été maintenant 
abandonnées, et les mieux informés paraissent pencher vers le chiffre de 30 a 40 millions. Mais les 
progres de la science et autres imposeht constamment une revision de ces chiffres dans le sens 
ascendant, et des écrivains populaires vont jusqu’a déclarer ouvertement une population de 100 
millions comme possible. Les autorités, dans leurs estimations, sont peu disposées 4 tenit compte de 
la nouvelle situation, peut-étre parce qu’elles ont utilisé l’estimation la plus basse comme un moyen 
de se sousttaite aux nouvelles possibilités et de justifier ainsi la politique restrictive de l’ Australie. 
Le droit 4 Vimmigration est un corollaire du droit de chaque individu 4 une juste part des biens de 
ce monde. Au cas ot celle-ci ne peut lui étre procurée dans son propre pays, l’individu a le droit de 
se rendre dans un autte pays qui jouit d’une surabondance de ces biens. Cependant, ceci n’est pas 
un droit absolu, car si l’immigration peut nuire au bien commun du pays d’accueil, celui-ci est en 
droit de limiter immigration. Le Souverain Pontife admet ce principe, lorsqu’il condamne les 
limites arbitraires imposées 4 la nécessité et au droit d’immigrer: la limitation de ce droit pour 
des raisons inadéquates ou injustifiées’’, sous le prétexte de servir au bien commun qui est mal 
compris ou mal applique’. 


C’est pourquoi, avant de déclarer qu’une politique restrictive d’immigration est justifi¢e ou non, 
il est nécessaire de répondre a la question suivante: ces restrictions sont-elles nécessaires au bien 
commun ? — Essayant de répondre a cette question, l’article examine chacun des arguments em- 
ployés pour justifier la politique restrictive de |’ Australie afin de les évaluer. Il est a peine nécessaire 
de dire que le sujet peut donnet lieu 4 de grandes différences d’opinions, méme entre auteurs tom- 
bant d’accord sur la question de principe. 

Un argument que l’on prétend étre fondé sur l’économie d’un pays pour s’opposer 4 Vimmigration, 
soutient que celle-ci conduit au chomage. Cet argument oublie que immigrant (qui est souvent 
accompagné de membres de sa famille qui lui sont a charge) est aussi bien un consommateur qu’un 
producteur et que, pour cette taison, il doit étre logé, nourri et vétu. Ces nouvelles demandes 
appellent la création de nouveaux postes. En réalité, l’Australie a constaté que, malgré l’arrivée d’un 
demi-million d’immigrants au cours des 4 premiéres années d’aprés-guerre, le nombre de postes 
vacants a passé de 20.000 4 100.000. 


D’autres ont accusé immigration d’avoir contribué a Vinflation en Australie. Or, immigration 
était tout au plus Pune des causes de Vinflation. On aurait pu et on aurait du trouver d’autres te- 
médes a inflation, tels que la réduction de la production des biens de consommation et la prolon- . 
gation des heures de travail. On peut admettre que ceci aurait entrainé une certaine baisse du stan- 
dard de vie, mais l’Australie n’a pas le droit cependant de maintenir son standard de vie élevé au 
détriment d’autres peuples qui souffrent de privations méme de la famine. Toutefois, voila le vrai 
motif d’une politique restrictive d’immigration. 


Le second argument que certains avancent pour justifier la politique restrictive de l’ Australie, est la 
nécessité de préserver ’’son mode de vie national’ et sa ’nationalité britannique-australienne’’, ce 
qui signifie de veiller 4 conserver les caractéristiques raciales, culturelles, religieuses et méme lin- 
guistiques propres a l’Australie, de méme que ses institutions politiques et législatives. Une telle 
facon de faire laisserait supposer implicitement que ces caractéristiques sont parfaites et que tout 
changement ne pourrait que leur nuire. Il suffit d’émettre une pareille supposition pour réaliser 
combien elle est absurde. 


Rien ne laisse 4 supposer que notre mode de gouvernement démocratique serait mis en danger par 
Pimmigration, Au conttaire, les migrants européens, généralement, sont des gens avides de liberté 
et qui sont préts 4 écarter toute forme de totalitarisme. Is se sont déja affirmés comme une formi- 
dable force anti-communiste, et le communisme est la plus grande menace pour la démocratie en 
Australie. Ils ont montré de méme, d’une fagon sutprenante, combien ils étaient soucieux de VPob- 
servation des lois. En réalité, on a méme pu prouver que les immigrants ont commis, toute pro- 
portion gardéc, de loin moins de graves délits que les Australiens de naissance. 

Il est encore moins probable que les immigrants apportent un changement défavorable a la culture 
australienne. Ils introduiront sans doute des changements, mais il en est peu qui oseront niet que les 
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Australiens n’ont pas beaucoup a apprendre des autres peuples. Leur culture seta enrichie mais non 
détruite par immigration, 

Un prétexte a la limitation de Pimmigration des Européens des Etats métidionaux, que l’on fait 
souvent valoir, est celui de préserver la pureté de la race. Or, il est évident que tien ne peut nous 
pousser a soutenir la these, d’ailleurs réfutée, selon laquelle les Européens du Sud sont d’une race 
inférieure et a dire qu’ils pourraient ’’souiller’’ la pureté de la race des Austtaliens. Ceci est un pur 
préjuge, et un préjugé ne pourra jamais servir de raison valable pour une limitation de immigration. 
La question de immigration des gens de couleur crée des difficultés particulitres. Nous devons 
cependant faire remarquer que presque tous les hommes de science dans le monde entier rejettent 
maintenant la théorie selon laquelle la race blanche est supérieure aux races de couleur. Ceci est en 
conformité, d’ailleurs, avec l’enseignement de l’Eglise catholique sur Punité de la race humaine. 
D’autre part, on ne peut nier qu’il existe de grandes différences de culture et de niveau social entre 
les diverses branches de la famille humaine. II est tout a fait indiqué et méme nécessaire de prendre 
ce fait en considération lorsque l’on établit une politique d’immigration. Il peut justifier une sage 
restriction 4 immigration des gens de couleur mais certainement ne peut pas justifier la politique 
actuelle d’exclusion totale. 

En résumé, |’ Australie est obligée d’accepter autant d’immigrants qu’elle peut en contenir, méme 
si cela a pour conséquence une légére baisse de son standard de vie actuel. Le nombre peut en 
étre fixé au début de chaque année, comme on le fait maintenant, en méme temps que la composition 
des contingents pat pays. Dans la composition des contingents, |’ Australie devrait prendre en con- 
sidération et chercher a harmoniser aussi bien ses propres besoins que ceux du pays d’émigration, 
ceux de l’individu lui-méme comme ceux de la communauté des peuples. La priorité devrait étre 
donnée avant tout aux réfugiés, puis aux familles. Les migrants devraient étre incorporés dans les 
industries de base et les industries de transformation. 


Der schnell ansteigende Bevélkerungsdtuck in vielen Landern und das Fliichtlingsproblem machen 
es unumegdnglich, die Einwanderungsméelichkeiten in verschiedenen Teilen der Welt zu priifen. 
Der weite (fast 3 Millionen Quadratmeilen) Kontinent Australien ist eines der am diimnsten besie- 
delten Gebiete der Welt. Die Gefahren, denen es sich im 2. Weltkrieg gegentiber sah, fuhrten in 
Australien dazu, nach dem Kriege ein zielstrebiges Einwanderungsprogramm anlaufen zu lassen. 
Dieses trug dazu bei, die Bevélkerungszahl auf ihren jetzigen (1957) Stand von fast 10 Millionen 
anzuheben, 

Die australische Hinwanderungspolitik ist streng nach rassischen Gesichtspunkten ausgerichtet. 
Es besteht eine ausgesprochene Bevorzugung britischer Einwanderer und ein starker Druck auf die 
Regierung, wenigstens 50% Briten unten der Einwanderern in’s Land zu bringen. Stideuropaische 
Einwanderung wurde aus wirtschaftlichen, kulturellen, religidsen und nationalistischen Griinden 
lange Zeit mit Argwohn betrachtet. 

Dieselben Griinde haben Australien dazu bestimmt, sich farbiger Einwanderung absolut zu ver- 
schliessen — die beriithmte oder notorische Politik des ’’Weissen Australien’. Die Kritiken anderer 
Nationen haben die australische Regierung veranlasst, die wirtschaftlichen und kulturellen Gesichts- 
punkte ihrer Politik nachdriicklich zu betonen; in Wirklichkeit ist diese Politik, und ist es auch 
immer gewesen, in erster Linie cine rassische. Der australische Minister fiir Einwanderung hat dem 
Patlament unverbliimt erklart, dass nur Personen zu mehr als 50% weisset Abstammung als Hin- 
wanderer nach Australien angenehm seien. 

Es ist schwierig zu sagen, welche Zahl von Menschen Australien unterhalten kann beim jetzigen 
Lebensstandard. Im 19. Jahrhundert sprach man enthusiastisch tiber die ’unbegrenzten Unterhalts- 
quellen’”’. Arge Erfahrung zeigte, dass Australiens Unterhaltsquellen weit davon entfernt sind, un- 
begrenzt zu sein, und in den dreissiger Jahren dieses Jahrhunderts sagten manche, dass 20 Millionen 
oder etwas weniger das Maximum ware, das Australien versorgen kénne. Diese beiden Extreme 
sind nun beseitigt worden und die fundierte Auffassung scheint zu einer Zahl von 30 bis 40 Millio- 
nen zu neigen. Aber wissenschaftliche und andere Fortschritte zwingen standig zu Revisionen dieser 
Zahlen nach oben und populate Schriftsteller sprechen schon offen von der Méglichkeit einer Be- 
vélkerung von roo Millionen. ’’Offizielle”? Schatzungen sind sehr zurtickhaltend in der Annahme 
det neuen Tatsachen, vielleicht auch weil die niedrigere Schatzung als cine bequeme Schranke ge- 
dient hat, um die restriktive australische Einwanderungspolitik zu rechtfertigen. 

Das Recht cinzuwandern ist cin Korrelat zu dem Recht jedes Individuums auf einen gerechten 
Anteil an den Giitern dieser Erde. Wo dieser im eigenen Lande nicht erlangt werden kann, hat der 
Mensch das Recht, in ein anderes Land zu gehen, das Giiter im Uberfluss besitzt. Aber dieses ist 
kein absolutes Recht, denn wenn die Hinwanderung das allgemeine Wohl des Einwanderungs- 
landes schadigen wiirde, ist dieses berechtigt, die Hinwanderung zu begrenzen, Der Papst raumt 
dies ein, wenn er die willkiirlichen Grenzen verurteilt, die der Notwendigkeit und dem Recht auf 
Hinwanderung gesetzt werden; die Begrenzung des Rechtes aus ’’inadaquaten oder ungerecht- 
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fertigten Griinden’’,’unter dem Vorwand eines allgemeinen Wohles, das falsch verstanden oder 


falsch angewendet wird.” t.33 ‘ 
Um deshalb zu entscheiden, ob eine restriktive Einwanderungspolitik gerechtfertigt ist oder nicht, 


ist zuvor diese Frage zu beantworten: sind die Beschrankungen erforderlich fiir das Gemeinwohl ? 
Beim Versuch, diese Frage zu beantworten, befasst sich der Artikel mit jedem der Argumente, die 
gebraucht werden, um Australiens restriktive Politik zu rechtfertigen, und wagt sie ab. Es ist kaum 


nétig zu sagen, dass Raum ist fiir breite Unstimmigkeiten sogar zwischen Autoren, die in den © 


Prinzipien uibereinstimmen. 

Das wirtschaftliche Argument gegen die Einwanderung behauptet, dass Einwanderung zu Arbeits- 
losigkeit fiihtt. Es vergisst, dass der Einwanderer (der haufig von Angehorigen begleitet wird) 
ebenso Verbraucher wie Produzent ist und deshalb mit Wohnung, Lebensmitteln und Kleidung 
versorgt werden muss. Diese neue Nachfrage schafft neue Arbeitsplatze. Tatsachlich erlebte 
Australien, dass trotz des Hinzukommens einer halben Million Einwanderer in vier Nachkriegs- 
jahren die Zahl der unbesetzten Arbeitsplatze von 20.000 auf 100.000 anstieg. 

Andere haben die Einwanderung angeklagt, zu einer Inflation in Australien beizutragen. Meistens 
wat die Einwanderung eine von verschiedenen Ursachen der Inflation. Einer Inflation kénnte und 
sollte mit anderen Mitteln begegnet werden, z.B. der Einschrankung der Konsumgiiterproduktion 
und langerer Arbeitszeit. Zwar wiirde das eine gewisse Senkung des Lebensstandards bedeuten, 
aber Australien hat kein Recht, seinen eigenen hohen Lebensstandard zum Preise schwerer Not 
und gar des Hungertodes anderer Volker zu schiitzen. Dies aber ist die tatsachliche Wirkung einer 
resttiktiven Einwanderungspolitik. 

Das zweite Argument zur Rechtfertigung der restriktiven Politik Australiens ist die Notwendigkeit, 
seinen ’nationalen Lebensstil’? und seine ’’britisch-australische Nationalitat’? zu bewahren. Dies 
bedeutet die rassischen, kulturellen, religissen und gar sprachlichen Charakteristika und die poli- 
tischen und gesetzlichen Institutionen in Australien. Die implizierte Annahme scheint zu sein, 
dass diese vollkommen sind, so dass jede Veranderung nur von Ubel sein k6nnte. Wir haben bei einer 
derartigen Annahme nur festzustellen, wie einfaltig sie ist. 

Es besteht kein Grund zu vermuten, dass unsere demokratische Regierungsform durch Hinwan- 
derung gefahrdet wird. Im Gegenteil, die europadischen Einwanderer sind im allgemeinen fried- 
licbende Menschen, die auf der Hut sein werden, um jede Form von Totalitarismus zu verhindern. 
Schon jetzt haben sie sich als eine gewaltige anti-kummunistische Kraft gezeigt, und der Kummu- 
nismus ist die grdsste Bedrohung der Demokratie in Australien. Gleicherweise haben sie sich als 


eine tiberraschend gesetzestreue Gruppe gezeigt. Tatsachlich hat sich erwiesen, dass Einwanderer — 


proportional viel weniger Verbrechen ernsthafter Natur begangen haben als eingeborene Australier. 
Noch weniger sind die Einwanderer geeignet, die australische Kultur béswillig zu verandern. 
Andern werden sie sie ohne Zweifel, aber nur wenige werden zu verneinen wagen, dass die Austra- 
lier viel von anderen Volkern zu lernen haben. Ihre Kultur wird durch die Einwanderung bereichert, 
nicht aber zerst6rt werden. 

Die Erhaltung tassischer Reinheit wird oft angefithrt als ein Grund fiir die Beschrankung der Ein- 
wanderung von Siideuropiaern. Es ist nicht der geringste Beweis vorhanden zur Stiitzung der iiber- 
alteten Theorie, dass die Siideuropaéer von minderwertigem Stamm sind und die rassiche Reinheit 


der Australier’’verunreinigen’’ werden. Dies ist ein reines Vorurteil, und Vorurteile k6nnen niemals — 


ein gesunder Grund zur Beschrankung der Einwanderung sein. 

Die Frage der Hinwanderung Farbiger ruft besondere Schwierigkeiten hervor. Wir méchten aber 
feststellen, dass fast alle Wissenschaftler der Welt nun die Theorie zuriickweisen, dass die weisse 
Rasse den farbigen Rassen iiberlegen ist. Dies bestatigt die katholische Lehre von der Einheit der 
menschlichen Rasse. Auf der anderen Seite kann nicht geleugnet werden, dass es zwischen den 
verschiedenen Gliedern der menschlichen Familie grosse Unterschiede im kulturellen und sozialen 
Stand gibt. Hs ist ganz triftig und sogar notwendig, diese Tatsache bei der Formulierung einer 
Einwanderungspolitik in Betracht zu ziehen. Es wiirde eine sorgfaltige Beschrankung der farbigen 
Einwanderung rechtfertigen, es rechtfertigt aber sicher nicht die augenblickliche Politik det abso- 
luten Abschliessung. 

Zusammenfassung: Australien ist verpflichtet, so viele Einwanderer wie méglich aufzunehmen, 
auch wenn dies ein leichtes Sinken des augenblicklichen Lebensstandards bedeutet. Die Zahlen 
k6nnten zu Anfang eines jeden Jahres festgelegt werden, wie es jetzt geschieht, und die Anteile der 
verschiedenen Lander konnten gleichzeitig bestimmt werden. Diese Verteilung sollte beriicksich- 
tigen und in Ubereinstimmung bringen die Bediirfnisse Australiens und des Auswanderungslandes 
der einzelnen Nationen und der Gemeinschaft der Nationen. Flichtlingen sollte ein seht ete. 
Vorrang gegeben werden; dann der Familienwanderung. 

Die Wanderung sollte zu Grundstoffindustrien und Basis-Verarbeitungsindustrien geleitet werden. 


